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THE MILITARY HOSPITALS AT BETHLEHEM AND 
LITITZ DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. ‘ 


For six years, from 1775 to 1781, Bethlehem was a thor- 
oughfare for troops; twice in that interval it was the seat 
of a general hospital, and, in addition to the heavy baggage 
and munitions of war of the army and Washington’s pri- 
vate baggage being parked in its suburbs, with its guard 
of two hundred Continentals commanded by Colonel Wil- 
liam Polk, of North Carolina, many of its houses were oc- 
cupied by American troops and British prisoners of war, 
and Congress founda temporary refuge there. The inhabit- 
ants, therefore, witnessed not only the horrors and expe- 
rienced the discomforts of war, but also its “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance,” for at times there were sojourning among them 
Generals Washington, Lafayette, Greene, Knox, Sterling, 
Schuyler, Gates, Sullivan, De Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, and 
Arnold, with members of their staff, and General Charles 
Lee’s division of the army, in command of General Sulli- 
van, was encamped opposite the town. 
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The population of Bethlehem averaged about five hundred 
souls, mainly domiciled in that pile of solidly built and 
commodious structures, buttressed and hip-roofed, which 
bound three sides of the quadrangle on Church Street, in 
the “‘ Widows’ House” over the way, and in the building 
of the single brethren, which fronted on the square. There 
was also the “ Church Store” on Market Street, opposite the 
cemetery, the superintendent of which, on a certain occa- 
sion, with some asperity, remarked “ that he had sufficient 
rope in the store to hang all the members of Congress,” and 
thereby rendered his position uncomfortable, if not preca- 
rious. In its capacious cellars were stored the commissary 
and medical stores belonging to the hospital, and in the 
dwelling part sick and wounded officers found desirable 
quarters. Near by was the dwelling of Timothy Horsfield, 
who, during the French and Indian War, was a well-known 
magistrate and a colonel in the Provincial service, where 
refugees from Philadelphia and New York were provided 
with a temporary home. Beyond, to the west, resided Wil- 
liam Boehler, where Captain Thomas Webb, the founder of 
Methodism in America, and a British prisoner of war, with 
his family of seven persons, were comfortably accommo- 
dated. On what is now Main Street, and north of the 
“ Brethren’s House,” stood the “ Family House,” for mar- 
ried people, in which for three weeks in 1777 were confined 
two hundred and eighteen British prisoners, one hundred 
of whom were the partisan Highlanders of Donald Mac- 
Donald, from the Cross Creek settlement, near Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. Their guard of one hundred Continentals 
were given quarters in the water-works building. When 
they marched for Reading and Lancaster, the surgeons of 
the hospital occupied the building. 

Farther up the thoroughfare, clustered about the “ first 
house,” were the farm buildings, and not far distant the 
dwelling of Frederick Boeckel, the farmer-general of the 
Moravian estates, where Lafayette, who was wounded at 
Brandywine, was tenderly nursed to convalescence by Dame 
Barbara Boeckel and her pretty daughter Liesel. The lat- 
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ter was still living when the marquis revisited the United 
States. The last house, on the high ground overlooking 
the valley of the Monocacy, was the Sun Inn, a hostelry 
with a reputation unsurpassed in the Colonies for the excel- 
lence of its table and exquisite old Port and Madeira wine; 
and we question whether any other inn in the country can 
lay claim to have entertained and sheltered under its roof 
so many of the leading patriots, statesmen, and military 
chieftains of the American Revolution. 

Strung along the banks of the Monocacy Creek, which 
then formed the western bounds of this old historic town, 
were the water-works, mills, and shops, some of which were 
occupied by the hospital guard, convalescent soldiers, and 
surgeons. The guard-house of the detail of troops on duty 
was located near the saw-mill, and close by one of the prin- 
cipal fords over the Lehigh. Such is a partial description 
of Bethlehem during the period under consideration. 

Almost unheeded, in so far as its massive stone walls 
have been assimilated with the brick and mortar of the 
modern structures with which it has been incorporated, 
stands what was formerly the “Single Brethren’s House,” 
but now the middle building of the Moravian Seminary and 
College for Women. It has weathered the storms of well- 
nigh a century and a half, and outlived great changes in 
the history of our country and in the history of the people 
by whom it was built. Twice during the Revolution it was 
occupied as one of the general hospitals of the army, the 
first time from December of 1776 to April of 1777, and for 
the last time from September of 1777 to April of 1778, 
where were witnessed suffering and death, revolting to hu- 
manity, in all their details of misery. 

Turning to the chronicles of Bethlehem, we find that the 
corner-stone of the “‘ Single Brethren’s House” was laid on 
April 1, 1748; that its dimensions were eighty-three by 
fifty feet; in height three stories, and above a broken roof, 
surmounted by a belvedere forty feet long,—a fine specimen 
of the style of building to which the Moravians of the last 
century were partial. The interior was arranged so as to 
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separate the youths from the single men, on the first floor, 
four rooms being assigned to each. On the second floor 
were the refectories, the rooms of the superintendents, and 
the chapel ; and on the third, and under the roof, the dormi- 
tories and extra rooms. In the summer of 1762 an east 
wing and in 1769 a west wing were added, in which some 
workshops for the trades conducted by the inmates were 
fitted up. The belvedere, from which a fine view of the 
valley of the Lehigh could be obtained, in ante-revolutionary 
days was a favorite resort for some of the governors of the 
Province, where they were entertained with cake, wine, and 
music, when en route to Easton to make treaties with the 
Indians, or on social visits to the Allens at Trout Hall. 

After the defeat of the American army on Long Island, 
in August of 1776, General Washington withdrew his troops 
to New York, which city, however, a few days subsequently, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. This loss was followed 
by that of Fort Washington and Fort Lee in quick succes- 
sion. Having crossed the North River into New Jersey, 
the commander-in-chief continued his retreat to Newark, 
New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, closely pursued 
by Cornwallis. It was at this crisis in the affairs of the 
army that the removal of its general hospital, in which over 
one thousand sick and wounded were lying, from Morris- 
town tosome points in the interior of Pennsylvania became 
an imperative necessity, and Bethlehem was one of those 
selected. Its situation, which, while somewhat interior, was 
not too remote from the line of military operations, and its 
commodious buildings were points of importance which 
the American officers were not slow in appreciating. In 
addition, the commissary department knew that its wants 
could be well supplied by an agricultural community who 
were in possession of large and fertile farms. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1776, the brotherhood were excited by the arrival of 
Dr. Cornelius Baldwin, of the New Jersey Line, direct from 
the army, who rode up to the clergy house and delivered to 
the Rev. John Ettwein, to whom he was directed, the fol- 
lowing order: 
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“To THE COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM, OR OTHERS 
WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—According to his Excellency General Washington’s 
Orders, the General Hospital of the Army is removed to Bethlehem, 
and you will do the greatest Act of humanity by immediately providing 
proper buildings for their reception, the largest and most capacious will 
be the most convenient. I doubt not, Gentlemen, but you will act upon 
this occasion as becomes men and Christians. Doctor Baldwin, the Gen- 
tleman who waits upon you with this, is sent upon the Business of Pro- 
viding proper Accommodations for the sick; begging therefore that you 
afford him all possible assistance, I am Gentlemen 

“Your most obedient humble Servant 
“JOHN WARREN 
“ Gen’l Hospital Surg’n. and P. T. Direct.” 


He also brought a letter from Abraham Berlin, of the 
Northampton County Committee of Safety, addressed to 
Bishop Nathaniel Siedel, requesting that suitable accom- 
modations for the sick be furnished. 

Towards evening Drs. William Shippen and Warren 
arrived and made arrangements with the Rev. Mr. Ettwein 
for the reception of about two hundred and fifty of the sick. 
Dr. Shippen stated that all the patients at the Morristown 
hospital had been ordered to Bethlehem, but since “‘ we had 
shown such a willingness to provide for them, he would now 
arrange to quarter the greater number at Easton and Allen- 
town.” 

The ensuing two days were days of unrest for the peace- 
loving Moravians, for the sick, in charge of their surgeons, 
commenced to arrive in large numbers and in all manner 
of conveyances. Their sufferings from exposure to the 
weather and improper transportation made them pitiable 
objects to behold, and two died while waiting to be removed 
from the wagons. When it was learned that they were 
famishing for the want of food, the benevolent Moravians 
relieved them, for three days elapsed before the hospital 
and commissary supplies arrived. Room had been prepared 
for their reception, so that it was not necessary for the one 
hundred and twenty-two single brethren to vacate their 
building; and by giving up some rooms and increasing the 
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number of occupants of others, it enabled the surgeons to 
establish five wards. 

On December 7 two deaths occurred in the hospital, 
whereupon it became necessary that a burial-place should 
be selected, and the site chosen was on the bluff on the 
west bank of the Monocacy Creek, near the line of the pres- 
ent Monocacy Avenue, in West Bethlehem. In digging 
the cellars for new buildings in that section of the borough, 
portions of coffins and human bones have been unearthed, 
which of recent years have been reinterred in the burial-lot 
of the local post of the Grand Army of the Republic. Dr. 
Shippen, writing from Bethlehem to Hon. Richard Henry 
Lee, states, ‘“‘ After much difficulty and expense, I have re- 
moved all the sick to Easton, Bethlehem and Allentown; 
their number is now much reduced and all are in a good 
way. I send twenty or thirty weekly to join the army. 
There is no Paymaster General near us and I am almost 
out of cash; I must therefore beg the favor of you to pro- 
cure me $5000 and send them by the bearer Dr. Halling.” 

On December 10 the Rev. Mr. Ettwein commenced his 
visits to the sick in their wards in the hospital, speaking 
words of cheer and giving spiritual comfort when needed, 
a practice which he continued semi-weekly during the en- 
suing three months. Two days later the wife and family 
of Dr. Shippen joined him, and were given accommodations 
to the end of March, 1777. During their sojourn their in- 
fant son, William Arthur Lee Shippen, died, and, at the 
request of the parents, was buried in the Moravian ceme- 
tery. The wife of Dr. Isaac Foster (who had been ordered 
to the New England hospitals) was also provided with a 
room. 

At the vigils of Christmas Eve all the doctors not on duty 
were present; but the pleasures of Christmas Day were in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a courier with orders for Dr. 
Shippen and his principal surgeons to report at once to the 
army of Washington, who was moving to the surprise of 
the Hessians at Trenton. 

On New Year’s Day, 1777, the Rev. Mr. Ettwein visited 
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every inmate of the hospital and wished them God’s bless- 
ing, and on January 8, Dr. John Morgan and a number of 
the surgeons were ordered to New England. Towards the 
end of February the small-pox was brought to the town 
by some soldiers, forty of whom were inoculated, as well as 
some children, and by this prompt action its spread was 
averted. 

On March 14, Dr. Jonathan Potts, who had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Samuel Stringer, director of the 
hospitals of the Northern Department, with his staff of sur- 
geons and several wagon-loads of medical stores, passed 
through the town en route to Albany; and Dr. James Hous- 
ton, who Mr. Ettwein records “was the most skillful and 
attentive of the surgeons in the Hospital here,” pursuant to 
orders, set out to join the army in the Jerseys. 

On March 27 orders were received to transfer the hospital 
to Philadelphia, and after thirty convalescents were de- 
spatched to the army and the sick removed, the building 
was turned over to the cleaners, and in a short time the 
vacated rooms were reoccupied by their former inmates. 

The Rev. Mr. Ettwein, who virtually acted as chaplain of 
the hospital, has recorded that during the month of Decem- 
ber sixty-two deaths occurred, in a large degree due to the 
effects of exposure in removal, and that by the close of the 
winter the number had been increased to one hundred and 
ten. Many attentions were extended to the sufferers by 
the single brethren who remained in the house and by 
members of the congregation, and the sisters prepared lint 
and bandages. Furthermore, the Moravian carpenters 
made the coffins and dug the graves of those who died, 
charitable offices which are not unworthy the remembrance 
of posterity. 

It may also be stated that Colonel Isaac Reed, of the 
Fourth Virginia Line, who since December 5, 1776, had 
been provided with quarters at the “‘ Church Store” for med- 
ical treatment, was unable to leave before Sunday, June 22, 
1777; that eighteen single brethren took turns in carrying 
him to the ferry over the Lehigh, where a chair and two 
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horses were in waiting, and that two of their number 
accompanied his physician, Dr. Alexander Skinner, of 
“Light-Horse Harry Lee’s Legion,” and Paymaster John 
Sutton, of his regiment, to assist in the journey to Philadel- 
phia, where, unfortunately, the colonel died, and was buried 
August 21. Dr. John Duffield, who had lain sick at Wil- 
liam Boehler’s for months, left on July 7, “the last of the 
sick attached to the Hospital here,” states the chronicler of 
Bethlehem. 

The final occupation of the “Single Brethren’s House” 
as a general hospital occurred between September 20, 1777, 
and April 15, 1778, and was due to the unsuccessful stand 
for the defence of Philadelphia made by Washington at the 
Brandywine, and the subsequent movements of the British. 
Dr. Shippen expostulated against the removal of the 
wounded to Bethlehem, owing to the distance, as many 
deaths would be sure to follow, but the commander-in- 
chief felt that there was no alternative. 

On the evening of September 13 the news reached Beth- 
lehem that Washington’s army had been compelled to fall 
back on Philadelphia, and three days later a letter was re- 
ceived from David Rittenhouse stating that all the military 
stores of the army, in upwards of seven hundred wagons, 
had been ordered to the town. The church bells of Phila- 
delphia, with “Independence Bell,” were also transported 
to Bethlehem, en route to Allentown, and the wagon on 
which “Independence Bell” was loaded broke down on 
descending the hill in front of the hospital, and had to be 
unloaded while repairs were being made. 

On Tuesday, September 19, Dr. Hall Jackson arrived 
from Trenton with the following letter, addressed to the 
Rev. Mr. Ettwein : 


“My D’r Srr,—It gives me pain to be obliged by Order of Congress 
to send my sick and wounded to your peaceable village, but so it is. 
Your large buildings must be appropriated to their use. We will want 
room for two thousand at Bethlehem, Easton, Northampton, &c., and 
you may expect them Saturday or Sunday. I send Dr. Jackson before 
them, that you may have time to order your affairs in the best manner. 
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These are dreadful times, consequences of unnatural wars. I am truly 
concerned for your Society and wish sincerely this stroke could be 
averted, but ’tis impossible. I beg Mr. Hasse’s assistance—love and 
compliments from my d’r sir, 
“ Your affectionate 
“humble serv’t 
“WILLIAM SHIPPEN 
“ D. G.” 


“Seeing ourselves,” writes Mr. Ettwein, “under the 
necessity of relieving the distress of the country, we gave 
orders for the vacation of the Single Brethren’s House, and 
its inmates to be distributed in Nazareth and adjacent set- 
tlements. On Saturday we began to realize the extent of 
the panic that had stricken the inhabitants of the capital, as 
crowds of civilians as well as men in military life, began to 
enter the town in the character of fugitives, among the 
number, the Hon. Richard Henry Lee and Benjamin Harri- 
son, of Virginia; Cornelius Harnett, of North Carolina; 
and William Duer, of New York, Delegates to Congress, 
and Dr. William Brown, who came to inspect the house for 
the Hospital.” By Sunday morning the building was 
cleared, with the exception of the kitchen and cellar and the 
saddler’s shop, which were to be occupied by a few of the 
single brethren who were to remain. Hon. Henry Laurens 
and other notables arrived in time to attend service in the 
chapel, and towards evening the first of the sick and 
wounded began to arrive, among them Lafayette, wounded 
in the leg, accompanied by his aide De Gimat; General 
William Woodford, wounded in the hand; and Colonel 
Armstrong, late from the field of Brandywine. 

By Monday the hospital was filled, and tents were erected 
for those who could not be accommodated in the building; 
and the apothecary’s shop was opened in one of the small 
buildings on the grounds. The doctors then began to look 
around for another building, and suggested either the 
‘‘ Sisters’ ”’ or “ Widows’ House,” but to this Mr. Ettwein 
demurred. While escorting Mr. Laurens, Mr. Adams, and 
other delegates to Congress through these buildings, he 
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took occasion to plead for their inmates and to represent 
the distress an ejectment from their houses would cause. 
He was listened to respectfully, and the assurance given 
that these houses would be exempt from hospital purposes. 
On returning to the Sun Inn, Mr. Laurens requested Hon. 
Richard Henry Lee to issue the following order, the original 
of which is preserved in the Moravian archives : 


“ BETHLEHEM, September 22, 1777. 

“ Having here observed a diligent attention to the sick and wounded, 
and a benevolent desire to make the necessary provision for the relief 
of the distressed as far as the power of the Brethren enable them— 

“We desire that all Continental officers may refrain from disturbing 
the persons or property of the Moravians in Bethlehem; and, particu- 
larly, that they do not disturb or molest the houses where the women 
are assembled. 

“Given under our hands at the place and time above mentioned. 


“ John Hancock, William Duer, 
“Samuel Adams, Cornelius Harnett, 
“ James Duane, Richard Henry Lee, 
“Nathan Brownson, Henry Laurens, 
“Nathaniel Folsom, Benjamin Harrison, 
“Richard Law, Joseph Jones, 
“Eliphalet Dyer, John Adams, 
“Henry Marchant, William Williams, 


“ Delegates to Congress.” 


The same evening the archives and money of Congress, 
under an escort of fifty troopers and fifty infantry, arrived 
from Trenton, to which point they had been transported 
from Philadelphia. 

On October 7 some of the wounded from the battle of 
Germantown began to arrive, and by the 22d the patients 
in the hospital numbered upwards of four hundred, and 
fifty were being treated in tents, when the doctors refused 
to receive any more. The next day a cold rain-storm set 
in and “ the sun was hid for six days.” 

Hospital Commissary Hugh James arrived October 28, 
with orders from Dr. Benjamin Rush to provide for one hun- 
dred additional patients until the weather would permit of 
their removal elsewhere; and to make room a frame build- 
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ing fifty feet long was erected in the garden, to which the 
hospital kitchen was transferred, and the invalid guard was 
quartered in the water-works building, and in the fulling- 
mill a number of the doctors and mates opened their 
office. 

Dr. Shippen, writing to Congress, states, “The pressing 
necessity of the Hospitals which begin to feel the effects of 
cold and dirt (I foretold in my last to the Medical Commit- 
tee) calls on me to address you in a serious manner and 
urge you to furnish us with an immediate supply of cloth- 
ing, requisite for the very existence of the sick now in the 
greatest distress in the hospitals and indispensably neces- 
sary to enable many who are now well and detained solely 
for want of clothing to return to the army.” 

At his solicitation, the Moravians made several collections 
of blankets for the destitute soldiers, also shoes, stockings, 
and breeches for the convalescents, many of whom had 
arrived in rags swarming with vermin, while others had 
been deprived of their all by their comrades. In the col- 
lection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania there is 
an original document in which a soldier accuses his wife of 
robbing an officer who was wounded at Brandywine: 


“To MAJOR JOHNSON, 

“Srr,—I do hereby accuse my wife with the Robbery committed on 
the Body of Capt. [James] Grier, of the First Pennsylvania Regiment 
commanded by Col. Chambers, sd Robbery consisting of one Silver 
watch, two Thirty Dollar bills, one Five Dollar Virginia Bill, and some 
small bills at present not Remembered—the above Thief Mary Myler 
lives at the Fullin Mill Hospital under Dr. Otto. 

(signed) ‘‘MatT MYLER.” 


There is preserved in the Moravian archives at Bethle- 
hem the following brief but pithy notes of Surgeon Samuel 
Finley, of the hospital staff; Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Cropper, of the Eleventh Virginia Line; and Rev. John 
Ettwein, all written on the same sheet of paper: 


“Srr,—The Bearer, Mr. Carr, is in possession of Part of a House 
near the Fulling Mill, the owner of which wants him put out. He has 
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applied to me for leave to stay until he is sufficiently well to shift for 
himself, as he is to all Intents and purposes an invalid. I have told 
him it was not in my power to do anything in his favor. He then de- 
sired me to write to you for advice and assistance, for if he is turned 
out, he has no chance of having his cure completed. 
“Tam 
“With respect 
‘your very humble serv’t. 


“SAMUEL FINLEY. 
“ BETHLEHEM, Jan. 6, 1778. 


“To Cot. CROPPER.” 


“In complyance with the request afs’d, these do certify, that Mr. 
Carr is not to be moved until my orders. Given under my hand at 


Bethlehem 6th Jan. 
“JOHN CROPPER, 


“ Lieut, Col.” 


“Col. Cropper has none to command in Bethlehem but his soldiers. 
Therefore we cannot receive his orders. Mr. Carr does not belong to 
the Hospital ; we want the place where he is and he must move without 


delay. “Joun ErrwEin. 
“N.B.—Was directly fetched away by Mr. Finley into the Hospital.” 


During the month of November the Rev. Mr. Ettwein 
was occasionally called to the hospital to visit the dying 
and also to preach, and I find that he notes four deaths: 
Dr. Aquila Wilmot, of the hospital staff; Hospital Steward 
Robert Gillespie, a native of County Carlow, Ireland ; Robert 
Lepus, of the Maryland Line; and a Narragansett Indian. 
Dr. Wilmot and Steward Gillespie were buried in the Mo- 
ravian cemetery, the first in the row set apart at that time 
for members of other persuasions, now known as the 
“ Strangers’ Row.” 

Early in December great numbers of sick soldiers were 
transferred from the hospitals in New Jersey to Bethlehem. 
They came in open wagons, often amid snow and rain, with 
clothing insufficient to cover their fevered bodies from the 
piercing cold, and between Christmas and New Year up- 
wards of seven hundred were reported in the “Single 
Brethren’s House” alone. The mortality from putrid fever 
rapidly increased, and especially was this the case on the 
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upper floors of the hospital, where the ventilation was de- 
fective and the filth and pollution intolerable. Here was a 
field for Christian benevolence which the Moravians cheer- 
fully entered, and Mr. Ettwein, with his assistant, the Rev. 
Jacob Fries, were indefatigable in their attentions. They 
braved the pestilence in its stronghold, smoothing the pil- 
lows of the dying and imparting the consolations of religion. 
The doctors made every effort to suppress the number of 
the deaths that took place; even the making of coffins and 
digging of graves, which the winter before had been gen- 
erously performed by the Moravians, was now delegated 
to the soldiers of the hospital guard; but, nevertheless, Mr. 
Ettwein states that upwards of three hundred died during 
the last three months of the year 1777. 

Director-General Shippen, in explaining some of the 
causes of this great mortality, states, ‘“‘ The want of clothing 
and covering necessary to keep the soldiers clean and warm, 
articles at that time not procurable in the country ;—partly 
from an army being composed of raw men, unused to camp 
life and undisciplined; exposed to great hardships, and 
from the sick and wounded being removed great distances 
in open wagons.” 

Dr. James Tilton, of the Delaware Line, who was recover- 
ing from a severe and tedious case of the fever, and was 
resting for a few days at Bethlehem on his way home, was 
told by Dr. Samuel Finley, of the hospital staff, “that they 
were very deficient in even the commonest necessaries ; 
that when the wounded arrived they immediately became 
affected with the fever; and that the commissary, matron, 
nurses and waiters, and all but one of the surgeons had 
had the infection. All the doctors were of the opinion that 
only about two hundred patients should have been admitted, 
whereas from five to seven hundred had been crowded into 
the building at times. To enable me to form some idea of 
the great mortality, he asked me whether I was acquainted 
with the Sixth Virginia Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Gibson, reputed to be one of the best in the army, and 
stated that forty had been admitted, but not three would 
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return to their regiment, all the rest had been buried. 
He had no hesitation in declaring that we lost from ten 
to twenty of camp diseases for one by weapons of the 
enemy.” 

Dr. William Smith, also of the hospital staff, states “ that 
he had known from four to five patients die on the same 
straw before it was changed, and that many of them had 
been admitted only for slight disorders. Of the eleven 
junior surgeons and mates, ten took the infection, most of 
them dangerously so, and one, Dr. Joseph Harrison, had 
died; and of the three hospital stewards, two had died and 
the third narrowly escaped. Owing to the crowded wards, 
and the want of almost every necessary, it was impossible 
to prevent an increase of the infection, and that the suffer- 
ings of the sick could not be attributed to negligence or 
inattention of the surgeons and physicians.” 

Dr. William Brown, who began to compile, while at the 
hospital in Bethlehem, the first Pharmacopeia published in 
America, states “that when the hospital was opened it was 
many weeks without so necessary articles as brooms, and 
that at last he was obliged to have them taken from the in- 
habitants of the town.” 

Dr. Moses Scott, of the New Jersey Line, who was at the 
hospital for three months, writes that during that time 
“between eight and nine hundred patients were admitted, 
thirty-four of whom died, and that owing to the moving of 
the Hospitals in the beginning, it was almost impossible to 
make exact returns of the sick and wounded. Upon com- 
putation, allowing four feet for each patient, we concluded 
that the house would hold three hundred and sixty without 
crowding.” 

Towards the close of December information was received, 
through Dr. Thomas Bond, that the hospital was to be re- 
moved to the west of the Schuylkill, but as the process was 
naturally a slow one, it was early in the spring before it was 
effected. This year the vigils of Christmas Eve were at- 
tended by forty of the hospital staff and convalescent offi- 
cers. On the last day of the year the son of the Rev. Mr. 
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Ettwein died of the fever, which he had probably contracted 
from the visitations of his father to the hospital. 

During the first weeks of the new year, 1778, there was 
little or no abatement in the mortality-rate, and the effluvia 
from the hospital carried sickness into the town. Seven of 
the single brethren died during the occupation of their 
building. 

The following letter from Hon. Richard Henry Lee to 
Dr. Shippen refers to plans which the latter had proposed 
for the relief of the hospitals: 

“ BALTIMORE, January 1, 1778. 

“My DEAR S1r,—A happy New Year is my wish for you and your 
family ; that it will be a year of freedom, our brave troops appear de- 
termined. . . . The Congress have lately invested General Washington 
with complete power to displace and place and direct anything relative 
to the military Hospitals. To him therefore let me advise you to make 
your immediate application, lay your plans before him, and prove as 
you have done to me, the propriety of adopting them. No doubt can 
remain but that they will meet with his approbation and support. 
Reasons for expecting the strongest friendship from France and Spain 
multiply upon us every day. If they can be prevailed with to make 
war, farewell the glory of England! ... 

“ Our best love attends. 
“ Farewell 
“ RICHARD HENRY LEE. 
“Dr. WILLIAM SHIPPEN, JR. 
“at Bethlehem, 
“ Favored by Col. Stewart.” 


Colonel James Wood, of the Twelfth (later the Eighth) 
Virginia Line, who had lain sick at William Boehler’s, and 
a number of convalescent soldiers, left for the army, but the 
removal of the sick progressed slowly. At last, on April 8, 
the hearts of the inhabitants of Bethlehem were gladdened 
by the arrival of the final order to close the hospital; but 
it was not until June 27 that the single brethren reoccu- 
pied their building, and the trades resumed work after its 
renovation. 

General Lachlan McIntosh, who was in Bethlehem super- 
intending the transfer of the hospital, reports, under date 
of April 26, “to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief,” 
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that from January 1 to April 12, 1778, “ eighty-one soldiers 
died; twenty-five deserted; one hundred and twenty-two 
were discharged and sent to the army; eleven were at the 
shoe factory [in Allentown], two attending on sick and 
wounded officers, and all the rest removed from the hos- 
pital.” * 

The late Jedediah Weiss, of Bethlehem, who was an 
inmate of the “Single Brethren’s House” in his youth, 
informed me that he remembered seeing the marks of the 
iron-shod crutches on the floor of the chapel, where the 
convalescents were wont to exercise. But these traces of 
hospital life disappeared when the building, in 1815, was 
converted to school purposes. 

In October of 1779, Lewis Weiss, Esq., attorney for the 
Wardens of the Single Brethren of Bethlehem, petitioned 
Congress to reimburse them for the actual outlays in re- 
storing their building to its former condition, inasmuch as 
no charge for rent had been made or damages claimed for 
loss to the trades, and rendered the following account: 


Glazing 121 panes of glass, painting 27 rooms, ait 

180 window frames, stair banisters and 

PRONIOG oi sccccscrccscccrsncssocsceseccsssotsosescsoscoese 188 15 6 
Mason work, white-washing and 55 Barrels of 

BID écsstssenccsissadsirintnncteneninsauceias «- 76 5 
Cleaning house, yard and scraping walls........ 45 
8 Earthen stoves ..ccccccccocccssccscscccccscsesoscocsese 12 
Repairs to locks of doors &C........seseceseereeeeee 9 
Carpenter and joiner WOrk.....0....cscssesseeseeees 27 7 6 

BOR. OF ccccesssevcsdssceseszscasesscsees £358 8 0 


The following list of the medical officers at the Bethle- 
hem Hospital, though not complete, is, however, authentic, 
and is given as matter for record: William Shippen, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania; John Morgan, of Pennsylvania; John 
Warren, of Massachusetts; Thomas Bond, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania; Moses Scott, of New Jersey; William Brown, of 


1 This was the only report from this hospital found in the various 
government departments at Washington, D.C. 


3 


be 
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Maryland; William Smith, of Pennsylvania; William P. 
Smith, of New York; Cornelius Baldwin, of New Jersey ; 
Bodo Otto, of Pennsylvania; Samuel Finley, of Massachu- 
setts; James B. Finley, of Massachusetts; Aquila Wilmot, 
of Pennsylvania; James Houston, of Pennsylvania; Joseph 
Harrison, of Virginia; John Duffield, of Massachusetts ; 
S. Halling, of Pennsylvania; John Hindman, of Maryland ; 
Francis Allison, Jr., of Pennsylvania; John Scott, of Mary- 
land; Hall Jackson, of New Hampshire. Hugh James, 
Commissary of Hospitals; Robert Gillespie, Hospital Stew- 
ard; Joseph Shippen (brother of the Director), Paymaster ; 
and John Brown Cutting, Apothecary of Middle Depart- 
ment. 

The following officers and privates I have ascertained 
were patients at the hospital: Ensign Jacob Fiss, Eleventh 
Pennsylvania Line; Corporal Robert Carson, of Captain 
Samuel Moore’s company, Third Pennsylvania Line, 
wounded in the leg at Brandywine; George Filsin, First 
Pennsylvania Line, shot through left leg at Trenton, trans- 
ferred to hospital at Lititz and to Yellow Springs; Samuel 
Nichols, Sixth Pennsylvania Line; George Berkman, Sec- 
ond Pennsylvania Line; John Nagle, Captain Joseph Er- 
win’s company, Ninth Pennsylvania Line; Thomas Powel, 
Maryland Line; Robert Lepus, Maryland Line; Lucas 
Sherman, Virginia Line; Richard Thompson, Virginia 
Line; John Chafts; Preus, a native of the Tyrol; and 
Matthias Ambrett, private Captain James Grier’s company, 
Tenth Pennsylvania Line. No official lists are preserved. 

A fair computation of the number of deaths at the Beth- 
lehem Hospital is upwards of five hundred,—a startling 
mortality-rate, indeed, when we consider the number of sick 
and wounded admitted. But this was not exceptional, for 
the death-rate at the hospitals at Reading, Lititz, and 
Ephrata was proportionately as great as at Bethlehem. 

But Bethlehem was not the only settlement of the Mora- 
vians in which an army hospital was established during the 
Revolution. Their little village of Lititz, in Lancaster 
County, with a population less than half that of Bethlehem, 

VoL, xx.—11 
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but with the usual collection of substantial and commodious 
buildings, for upwards of eight months was the seat of 
one. 

On December 14, 1777, Dr. Samuel Kennedy, formerly 
surgeon of Wayne’s battalion, arrived at the village with a 
written order of General Washington to provide for the 
quartering of two hundred and fifty sick and wounded sol- 
diers. After listening to the objections and representations 
of Bishop Hehl, he selected the building of the single men, 
in which almost every trade was carried on except printing, 
and ordered that it be immediately vacated, as some of 
the sick were on the way hither. The inmates were 
lodged elsewhere, but retained the use of the kitchen and 
cellar. 

The first sick to arrive—about eighty—occurred on De- 
cember 19, and the following day fifteen wagon-loads more, 
from the Jerseys, filled all the rooms and halls of the build- 
ing. The two doctors in charge and the commissary were 
also given rooms. In a few days putrid fever broke out to 
an alarming extent; both doctors were taken down with it, 
and the village physician, Dr. Adolph Meyer, took their 
place until relieved, ten days later, “ by a Doctor who was 
a German from Saxony,” whose name I have failed to ascer- 
tain. Some of the soldiers who were able to be about, fear- 
ing the malady, absented themselves from the hospital, but 
a snow-storm a few days later compelled them to return. 
On the last day of the year a wagon-load of sick arrived 
from Reading. Seven deaths were reported in ten days, 
all from the fever. 

The first convalescents—twenty in number—were de- 
spatched to the army on January 9, 1778; and thus it con- 
tinued almost daily, convalescent soldiers leaving only to 
make room for sick and wounded ones. On the 18th, Dr. 
William Brown arrived from Bethlehem, with a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Ettwein, requesting that quarters be given to 
his family; but this could not be done at this time. Dr. 
Brown, who took charge of the hospitals of the district, was 
born in Virginia in 1748, and received his degree of M.D. 
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from Edinburgh University in 1770. On the breaking out 
of the Revolution he offered his services, and for a time 
served as surgeon of the Virginia regiment commanded by 
Colonel William Woodford. In February of 1778 he was 
appointed Physician-General of the Middle Department to 
succeed Dr. Benjamin Rush. He resigned from the service 
July 21, 1780, and died near Alexandria, Virginia, January 
11,1792. The preface to Dr. Brown’s “ Pharmacopeia” is 
dated at Lititz, March 12, 1778. 

Dr. Francis Allison, Jr., who had also been serving in the 
hospital at Bethlehem with Dr. Brown, was transferred to 
Lititz. After the removal of the hospital to Lancaster, his 
family resided in the village for ten months. 

During the month of January the fever became epidemic, 
and five of the Moravians who had volunteered as nurses 
and the assistant pastor of the congregation, the Rev. John 
J. Schmick (who had served for a number of years in the 
Indian mission), died of the malady. On March 22 the 
Rev. Mr. Ettwein learned from Dr. Shippen that it was 
proposed to establish a general hospital at Lititz, and as 
this would practically necessitate the abandonment of the 
village, he wrote a personal letter and despatched it to head- 
quarters at Valley Forge, soliciting that the order, if issued, 
be countermanded. Washington’s reply is dated March 
28, the day on which he appointed Baron Steuben inspector- 
general of the army. 


“Srr,—I have received your letter of 25" by Mr. Hasse, setting forth 
the injury that will be done to the Inhabitants of Letiz by establishing 
a General Hospital there—it is needless to explain how essential an 
establishment of this Kind is to the welfare of the Army, and you must 
be sensible that it cannot be made any where without occasioning in- 
convenience to some set of people or other—At the same time it is 
ever my wish and aim that the public good be effected with as little 
sacrifice as possible of individual interests—and I would by no means 
sanction the imposing any burthens on the people in whose favor you 
remonstrate, which the public service does not require. The arrange- 
ment and distribution of the Hospitals depends entirely on D* Shippen, 
and I am persuaded that he will not exert the authority vested in him 
unnecessarily to your prejudice. It would be proper, however, to repre- 
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sent to him the clreumatances of the inhabitants of Letiz, and you 
may if you choose it, communicate the contents of this letter to him. 
“Tam Sir 
“ Your most obed’t Serv’, 
“Go WaAsHINGTON,” 


A. few days later Bishop Hehl wrote to Dr. Shippen, at 
Manheim, on the same subject, and received the following 
reply : 


“Sin, am so much affected at the very thoughts of distressing a 
Society I have so great an eateom for, that you may depend upon it I 


will not put in execution the proposal of removing the inhabitants of 


Lititz, unless cruel necessity urges, which at present I don’t imagine 
will be the case, If we should fix the General Hospital and take more 
room in your village it shall be done ina manner the least distressing 
and disagreeable to your flock that is possible, of which I will consult you. 
“T am Sir 
“Your and the Congregations 
“ Affectionate & Very humble Servant 


“W SHIPPEN, 
‘ MANH RIM, 
“0 April 1778." 


Fortunately for the inhabitants of Lititz, the occasion did 
not arise for the ostablishing of a general hospital in their 
village, but the “ Brethron’s House” was occupied for five 
months longer. 

Ten days after the receipt of Dr. Shippen’s letter nine 
wagon-loads of sick and wounded arrived from the hos- 
pitals at Bethlehom, Easton, Allentown, and Reading. 

After supervising the closing of the general hospital at 
Bethlehem, General MeIntosh, who signs his reports as 
* Visiting Officer,” proceeded to Lititz, from whence he re- 
ported to the commander-in-chief that from February 1 to 
April 20, 1778, “264 wounded and sick soldiers had been 
admitted to the Hospital; that 142 had been discharged 
and sent to camp; 83 had died and deserted, and 39 
were under treatment.”' He also reported: “The ac- 
counts of the first Doctors cannot be found. This is a 


' The only report from this hospital found at Washington, D.C, 





j 
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convenient and pleasant place for a Hospital, and is so near 
Lancaster, that the same officer and surgeons may attend 
both. The hospitals at Schaefferstown [Lebanon] and 
Ephrata should be removed here, as both are very incon- 
venient,” 

But the time was approaching when the hospital was to 
be removed from the town, On August 21 the surgeons 
were notified to make preparations; on the 28th the order 
arrived, and the removal of the remaining sixty-six patients 
to Lancaster and the Yellow Springs commenced. A few 
days later the chronicler of the village writes, “ We are 
devoutly thankful that the heavy burden of the Hospital 
in our midst has been removed, and we certainly find it de- 
lightful to enjoy again our former peaceful life. It must be 
said, however, that Dr. Allison maintained order and disci- 
pline to the best of his ability.” 

During the occupation of the “ Brethren’s House” (eight 
months and ten days) one hundred and twenty soldiers died 
there. A burial-place was selected about a quarter of a 
mile to the east of the village; but, although diligent 
search has been made, the exact site has never been found, 
and it may be that the resting-place of these patriots will 
always remain unmarked and unknown. 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


IV. WILLIAM PENN: CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


The Founder of Pennsylvania, the son of Captain, after- 
wards Admiral, William Penn, was born in London on the 
14th of October, 1644. 

Captain Penn had just been appointed to the command 
of the “Fellowship,” in the navy controlled by the Par- 
liament. The extracts from his journal of his cruise in 
this ship, printed by Granville Penn in his ‘“* Memorials” of 
Admiral Penn, show that on Saturday, the 12th of October, 
he being on board, the ship, which had been lying in the 
Thames, left Deptford at six o’clock a.m. and dropped 
down the river. But the next entry is not made until the 
4th of November, when she weighed anchor “and came 
into the Downs.” The common, and no doubt a fair, pre- 
sumption has been that she was delayed on her voyage to 
the Irish coast—where she subsequently took part in the 
operations against the royalists—by the stay of Captain 
Penn on shore, on account of the birth of his son, on the 
Monday following the start from Deptford. 

It has been assumed by biographers of Penn ' that Cap- 
tain Penn, in October, 1644, at the time of the birth of his 
son, was living in the house described by the seaman Gibson 
(already cited) as the Admiral’s residence in 1655, “ upon 
Great Tower-hill.” This may be correct, but there is nar- 
row ground for the assumption. In the fourteen years that 
intervened Captain Penn was much of the time at sea, and 
his family were living elsewhere. That the same house 


1 Dr. Stoughton, in his “ William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania,” 
London, 1882, and perhaps others. 
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would be occupied in 1644 and in 1655 is at least doubtful, 
and in the absence of fuller knowledge the assumption ap- 
pears excessive. 

The biographical sketch of Penn prefixed to his “ Select 
Works” says he “was born in the parish called St. Kath- 
erine’s, near the Tower of London.” The baptism register 
of the Church of Allhallows, Barking (London), contains 
this entry: 

“1644, October 23. William, son of William Penn, and 
Margarett his wife, of the Tower Liberty.” 

Allhallows, Barking, is an interesting old church at the 
east end of Great Tower Street, in the ward of that name, 
dedicated to Allhallows and St. Mary, and said to be “ the 
most complete medieval church remaining in London.” 
Its distinguishing title, Barking (for there are several All- 
hallows churches in London), is derived from the fact that 
its vicarage originally belonged to that of Barking, outside 
the city, in Essex.’ 

The “ Fellowship” having sailed, Margaret Penn pres- 
ently went with her child to Wanstead, in Essex, in the 
suburbs of London, and that place, down to the time of the 
Admiral’s death there in 1670, becomes prominent in the 
family history. In what house they stayed at Wanstead 
does not appear, but a misconception of Captain Penn’s 
worldly condition has led some of the biographers of his 
son to say that they resided at Wanstead, in “one of the 
country seats” belonging to the captain. This is, of course, 
simply imaginative. Unless we are grossly misinformed 


1The Great Fire of London, September, 1666, was stopped at this 
point, at the church, its dial and porch being burned. 

Pepys: September 5, 1666.—“. . . I find by the blowing up of houses, 
and the greate helpe given by the workmen out of the King’s yards, sent 
up by Sir W. Pen, there is a good stop given to it [the Great Fire] as 
well at Marke-lane end as ours; it having only burned the dyall of 
Barking Church, and part of the porch, and there quenched. I up to 
the top of Barking steeple, and there saw the saddest sight of desola- 
tion that I ever saw. .. .” 

John Quincy Adams was married in this church (July 26, 1797). 
Many of the state prisoners executed on Tower Hill were buried there. 
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concerning him, Captain Penn’s circumstances at that time 
did not permit him the ownership of either town house or 
country-seat. 

Wanstead is close by Chigwell. At the latter place 
there were free schools, founded in 1629 by Harsnet, 
Archbishop of York.' To these young William Penn was 
sent. One of them was for instruction in English, the 
other a Latin school. The quaint and strictly framed rules 
of the archbishop’s foundation give us a clue to the boy’s 
education, Those of the school “for teaching the Greek 
and Latin tongues” required that the master should be “a 
good poet; of a sound religion, neither papal nor puritan ; 
of a grave behavior; of a sober and honest conversation ; 
no tipler or haunter of alehouses; no puffer of tobacco; 
and above all, apt to teach, and severe in his government.” 
Waiving controversy upon the religious clause, it cannot be 
said but that these exacting specifications were likely to 
give a pronounced character to the school, and probably 
secure a teacher of some ability. It was directed also by 
the archbishop that the text-books in the higher school 
should be “ Lilly’s Latin and Cleonard’s Greek grammar,” 
that, for “ phrase and style,” the scholars should read “ no 
ether than Tully and Terence,” that for poetry they should 
have “the ancient Greek and Latin, no novelties, nor con- 
ceited modern writers.” As to the teacher of the English 
school, it was required that he write “fair secretary and 
Roman hands,” “ that he be skillful in ciphering and cast- 
ing of accounts, and that he teach his scholars the same 
faculty.” * 

These schools at Chigwell the lad attended, it is said, 


1Samuel Harsnet (1561-1631), vicar of Chigwell from 1597 to 1605, 
a pluralist of considerable scope, a vigorous polemic, inclined to high 
church, and charged with “ papistical,” views, was made archbishop 
under Charles I., 1629, owing his elevation, it is said, to Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. He was buried in the parish church at Chigwell, at 
the feet of his wife, in a tomb in the chancel floor, and there is a “ fine 
brass,” after a design of his own, in his memory, on the wall. 

* Lyson’s (Rev. Daniel) “ Environs of London,” 1796, Vol. IV. p. 128. 
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until he was twelve years old.! That he acquired a good 
knowledge of Latin there is fairly certain, and as to Greek, 
the foundation of his acquaintance with it may also have 
been laid in this period. His writings in later time show 
him to have been a fair Greek scholar, and his copy of 
the Greek Testament was sold at auction in London in 
1872. 

Without intending to speak minutely of any part of 
Penn’s life, it seems proper to dwell a moment at this point 
on the surroundings of these early years, while living at 
Wanstead and attending the Chigwell schools. Dr. Stough- 
ton devotes some pages to an intelligent and suggestive 
sketch of them, pointing out that this part of Essex in those 
years “ was steeped in Puritanism,” and that the conditions 
of the boy’s life there may well have influenced his subse- 
quent career. Dr. Emanuel Utey, vicar of Chigwell, had 
been ejected from his place for alleged ritualistic practices 
in church in 1641, and in 1650 it was reported by commis- 
sioners that there had been no settled minister there since 
his departure. The disputes in the church at Wanstead, 
also, between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy began about 
1642, and ran high. A number of the people drew up and 
signed a celebrated “ Protest” against all “ innovations” 
which, as they considered, would lead away from “ the true 
reformed Protestant religion.” 

His years in the country, in the midst of a community 
of strenuously earnest advocates of religious change, at- 
tending a small and strictly administered school, hearing 
the anxious discussion of great and serious events going on 
in England, must have left their deep impression on Wil- 
liam Penn. Adjacent to Wanstead and Chigwell there lay 
—until 1851, when it was disafforested—the woods known 
as Hainault Forest, and in these, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed, the active, spirited boy rambled and played, acquir- 
ing that love for nature and that acquaintance with it by 


1 Clarkson, p.8. Stoughton speaks of his life at Wanstead “for about 
eleven years.” 
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which his subsequent career was marked.’ The region is 
still “very picturesque in parts, abounds in nightingales, 
and can show some fine trees, although none so large nor 
so celebrated as the Fairlop oak, which stood not far from 
Chigwell.” ? 

Returning to London about 1655 or 1656, it is said that 
Admiral Penn had a private tutor for the lad at the house 
on Tower Hill.’ But this could have been only for a brief 
period, if the account given by Granville Penn can be con- 
fidently followed at this point. He says that the Admiral, 
after his release from the Tower, in 1655, took his family 
to Ireland, and indicates that they practically remained 
there until 1660, when Charles II. returned from Holland 
and the monarchy was restored. It may thus be assumed 
that, until he went to the University, Penn’s education had 
been received at Chigwell and at the hands of private 
tutors,—the latter for a short time in London, and for a 
longer period at Macromp, in Ireland. In 1660, in Octo- 
ber, he went to Oxford, and on the 26th of that month was 
entered as a “ gentleman commoner” at Christ Church Col- 
lege.‘ 

1 Of the period of his youth in Ireland, say 1656-60, Hepworth Dixon 
says, “In person he was tall and slender, but his limbs were well knit, 
and he had a passionate fondness for field sports, boating, and other 
manly exercises.” (“Life of Penn,” p. 26.) Of his residence at Oxford, 
Anthony Wood says, “he delighted in manly sports at times of recrea- 
tion.” These recall the familiar story, derived from Samuel Preston’s 
grandmother, that Penn, when he met with the Indians in this country, 
on his second visit, “walked with them, sat with them on the ground, 
and ate with them of their roasted acorns and hominy. At this they 
expressed great delight, and soon began to show how they could hop 
and jump; at which exhibition, William Penn, to cap the climax, sprang 
up and beat them all !” 

? Citation in Stoughton, p.6. The Fairlop oak was one of the show- 
trees of England until it fell, partly as the result of fire, in February, 
1870. Its girth at the ground was forty-eight feet, and three feet up 
thirty-six feet. Its branches covered a circumference of three hundred 
feet. 

5 Clarkson, p. 3. 

* From the account in Janney, it would be inferred that he went to 
Oxford in 1659, the expression of the former being that he did so “ at 
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- Who his tutors were, or what the circumstances of his 
life in Ireland, is not disclosed by the biographies; but it 
seems quite plain that the lad of 1660 arrived at Oxford very 
much of a Puritan in his religious temper, and that his subse- 
quent tribulations there were a not unnatural consequence of 
this disposition. In his own account of his second tour in 
Germany, 1677, he summarizes the narrative which he gave 
to Anna Maria von Schurmann, and the Somerdykes, in 
their house at Wiewerd, at the morning interview on the 
13th of September, and unless we could take the view that 
he was a deceiving or self-deceived man, its pregnant sen- 
tences must command our attention. He says, “ Here I 
began to let them know how, and when, the Lord first 
appeared unto me, which was about the twelfth year of my 
age, anno 1656. How at times betwixt that and the fif- 
teenth, the Lord visited me, and the Divine impressions he 
gave me of himself; of my persecution at Oxford, and how 
the Lord sustained me in the midst of that hellish darkness 
and debauchery; of my being banished the college; the 
bitter usage I underwent when I returned to my father; 
whipping, beating, and turning out of doors in 1662. Of 
the Lord’s dealings with me in France, and in the time of 
the Great Plague in London. In fine, the deep sense he 
gave me of the vanity of this world; of the Jrreligiousness 
of the religions of it.” 

The biographic value of this passage is important. Gran- 
ville Penn, with scant sympathy for the Quaker, but more 
for the Admiral, in his memorial of the latter minimizes 
the breach between father and son at the time of the Oxford 
troubles, but it is evident that he does so unduly; the im- 
pressive details above are too plain to be set aside. 

Dr. Stoughton, pointing out the manner—not at all unfa- 
vorable—in which Anthony Wood, the minute and caustic 
annalist of Oxford University, describes Penn’s stay there, 


the age of fifteen.” This error occurs by following Clarkson, who uses 
substantially the same language. Foster’s “ Alumni Oxon.” is cited by 
Mr. Rigg, in his article in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” for 
the exact date. 
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questions the accuracy of the stories that he joined in tear- 
ing off the gowns of the students, etc., and even suggests a 
doubt whether he was expelled by the authorities. But as 
to the latter point his own expression above, “my being 
banished the college,” appears conclusive. Anthony Wood 
describes the young man at some length, “ enumerates a 
number of his works, and treats him with considerable 
civility.” ! 

Paragraphs in Pepys, at this period, throw light on the 
situation. The following are of interest: 


Nov. 1, 1661.—At my house, Sir William sent for his son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pen, lately come from Oxford.” ? 

“ Jan, 1, 1661-2.— . . . Home again, and sent to young Mr. Pen and 
his sister to go anon with my wife and I to the theatre. That done, Mr. 
Pen came to me, and he and I walked out . . . so home again to dinner, 
and by and by came the two young Pens, and after we had eat a barrel 
of oysters, we went by coach to the play [‘‘ The Spanish Curate.”] .. . 
From thence home, and they sat with us till late at night, at cards very 
merry, but the jest was Mr. Pen had left his sword in the coach, and so 
my boy and he run out after the coach, and by very great chance did at 
the Exchange meet with the coach, and got his sword again.” 

“ Jan. 25, 1661-2.—At home. . . . Walking in the garden. .. . Sir 
W. Pen came to me, and did break a business to me about removing his 
son from Oxford to Cambridge to some private college. I proposed 
Magdalene, but cannot name a tutor at present; but I shall think and 
write about it.” 

“ Feb, 1.—I and Sir William Pen walked in the garden, talking about 
his business of putting his son to Cambridge ; and to that end I intend 
to write to-night to Fairebrother, to give me an account of Mr, Burton 
of Magdalene.” 

“‘ March 16.—Walking in the garden with Sir W. Pen: his son 
William is at home, not well. But all things, I fear, do not go well 
with them—they both look discontentedly, but I know not what ails 
them.” 

“ April 28, 1662.—[At Portsmouth] Sir W. Pen much troubled upon 
letters came last night. Showed me one of Dr. Owen’s to his son, 


1 Stoughton, p. 36. 

? This passage Hepworth Dixon cites (“ Life of Penn,” p. 31) as au- 
thority for the statement that he was expelled from the University. But 
it is plain from Pepys’s further entries that the expulsion was not at this 
time, but several months later. 
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whereby it appears his son is much perverted in his opinion by him; 
which I now perceive is one thing that hath put Sir William so long off 
the hookes.” 


With Penn’s stay at Oxford the Pennsylvania undertaking 
is in some degree connected. Twenty years later, his letter, 
—dated at Westminster, 12th of Second Month (April), 
1681, just after the grant had been made him by the King,— 
addressed to Robert Turner, Anthony Sharp, and Roger 
Roberts, at Dublin, contained a passage which has been 
repeatedly noted : 


“For many are drawn forth to be concerned with me [in Pennsylva- 
nia], and perhaps this way of satisfaction [for losses which he had pre- 
viously mentioned, due to his being a Quaker] has more of the hand of 
God in it than a downright payment: this I can say that I had an open- 
ing of joy, as to these parts, in the year 1661, at Oxford, twenty years since ; 
and as my understanding and inclinations have been much directed to 
observe and reprove mischiefs in government, so it is now put in my 
power to settle one.”? 


What is signified in the expression “an opening of joy,” 
etc., is somewhat uncertain, but Dr. F. D. Stone has pointed 
out, in connection with it,? that as early as 1660, George 
Fox was thinking of forming a colony of Friends in the 
region subsequently granted to Penn, and corresponded 
with Josiah Coale, who was then in Maryland, on the 
subject. 

Following upon his departure from Oxford, and a brief 
stay in London, came the tour in France, the studies under 
Moses Amyraut, the Protestant theologian,*® at Saumur, and 


1 Letter in full in Janney, p. 163, and Vol. I., “ Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania,” p. 210. 

2 Winsor’s “‘ Narrative and Critical History of America,” III. 475. 

°In the biographies Amyraut’s name has suffered. Dr. Stoughton 
calls it Amyrant, and Janney’s printers have made it Auryrault! Amy- 
raut, himself an interesting man, derives some addition of importance 
to us because of Penn’s studies with him. He was “ one of the most 
celebrated divines of the reformed church of France, during the 17th 
century,” a modified Calvinist, charged by his enemies as holding doc- 
trines that opened “‘a door to Arminianism, even to Pelagianism itself,” 
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the excursion into Italy. Penn returned from Turin in the 
summer of 1664, being recalled by his father, who now ex- 
pected active employment in the naval war with the Dutch. 
Pepys has these two allusions : 


“ Aug. 26, 1664.—Mr. Pen, Sir William’s son, is come back from 
France, and come to visit my wife; a most modish person, grown, she 
says, a fine gentleman.” 

“ 30th.—Comes Mr. Pen to visit me. I perceive something of learning 
he hath got, but a great deal, if not too much, of the vanity of the 
French garb, and affected manner of speech and gait. I fear all real 
profit he hath made of his travel will signify little.” ! 


Upon which it may be remarked simply that Mr. Pepys 
had little prevision of the future, so far as young “ Mr. 
Pen” was concerned. 


“ Sept. 5, 1665.—Home pretty betimes, and there found W. Pen, and 
he staid supper with us and mighty merry talking of his travells, and the 
French humours, etc., and so parted and to bed.” 


The events following the return from Italy down to the 
writing of “‘The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” and his im- 
prisonment in the Tower in 1668, are all interesting, but 
must be passed over without much detail. He began the 
study of law at Lincoln’s Inn (February 7, 1664-65), was 
presented at court, attended upon his father, was on board 
the fleet,? and brought despatches to the King. Letters sent 
to his father at this time are worth reproduction, as showing 
the filial attitude of the writer. They are in Granville 


but “repeatedly absolved,” nevertheless, “‘from charges of heresy, by 
synods of his own church.” He had been appointed to the church at 
Saumur in 1626, and to the chair of theology in the university there in 
1638; in the latter he remained till his death, in 1664, soon after Penn’s 
stay with him at Saumur. 

1 We may recall the statement of the seaman, Gibson, already cited, 
“‘T remember your honour very well, when you newly came out of France, 
and wore pantaloon breeches.” 

* Pepys: April 25, 1665.—“ This afternoon, W. Pen, lately came from 
his father in the fleete, did give me an account how the fleete did sail, 
about 103 in all... .” 
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Penn’s “ Memorials,” Vol. II. p. 318, and are also repro- 
duced by Janney: 


“From HARWICH, 23d April, 1665. 

“HONOURED FATHER,—We could not arrive here sooner than this 
day, about twelve of the clock, by reason of the continued cross winds, 
and, as I thought, foul weather. I pray God, after all the foul weather 
and dangers you are exposed to, and shall be, that you come home as 
secure. And I bless God, my heart does not in any way fail, but firmly 
believe that if God has called you out to battle, he will cover your head 
in that smoky day. And, as I never knew what a father was till I had 
wisdom enough to prize him, so I can safely say, that now, of all times, 
your concerns are most dear to me. It’s hard, meantime, to lose both 
a father and a friend... . “Ww. Pp” 


“Navy OFFICE, 6th May, 1665. 


“ At my arrival at Harwich, (which was about one of the clock on the 
Sabbath day, and where I staid till three), I took post for London, and 
was at London the next morning by almost daylight. I hasted to White- 
hall, where, not finding the King up, I presented myself to my Lord of 
Arlington and Colonel Ashburnham. 

“At his majesty’s knocking, he was informed there was an express 
from the Duke; at which, earnestly skipping out of his bed, he came 
only in his gown and slippers; who, when he saw me, ‘Oh! is’t you? 
how is Sir William ?’ 

“He asked how you did at three several times. He was glad to hear 
your message about Ka, [?] After interrogating me above half an hour, 
he bid me go about your business and mine too. As to the Duchess, he 
was pleased to ask several questions, and so dismissed me. 

“T delivered all the letters given me. My mother was to see my Lady 
Lawson, and she was here. 

“T pray God be with you, and be your armor in the day of contro- 
versy! May that power be your salvation, for his name’s sake. And so 
will he wish and pray, that is with all true veneration, honored father, 

“Your obedient son and servant, 
“ WILLIAM PENN.” 


The naval battle with the Dutch, in which Admiral Penn 
was “ Great Captain Commander,” and in which he won a 
signal success, occurred June 3, 1665, and soon after the 
frightful increase of the plague in London drove Penn to 
the country. In the autumn of that year his father sent 
him to Ireland. There he remained for the most of two 
years. In this period occurred the episode of his military 
service, under Lord Arran (second son of the Duke of Or- 
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mond), at the siege of Carrickfergus, and about the time 
of this affair—May, 1666—there was painted the “ portrait 
in armor,” of which the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
possesses a copy, presented by Granville Penn in 1833. 
This is a half-length; the artist is unknown. It is doubt- 
less the only portrait extant of William Penn painted from 
life, unless it be considered that the Blackwell Grange pic- 
ture is really his, and not that of the Admiral. The origi- 
nal of the portrait in armor is at Pennsylvania Castle, in 
the Isle of Portland, formerly the property of the Penns, 
now owned by J. Merrick Head, Esq.; another copy be- 
longs to Captain William Dugald Stewart, of Tempsford 
Hall, in Bedfordshire.’ 

The incident of the attendance by Penn on Thomas Loe’s 
preaching at Cork, his further and renewed convincement 
of the views of the Friends, and his arrest by officers at a 
Friends’ meeting in that city now followed,—the arrest 
being upon September 3, 1667. He returned soon after 
that to London, then became openly and actively identified 
with the Friends,? and presently began to write and speak 
in their behalf.* In 1668 he published “ The Sandy Foun- 


1 The portrait in armor is so familiar that it needs no particular de- 
scription. It has been engraved by S. A. Schoff, Boston, with the aid 
of a crayon reduction by William Hunt, by Thomas Sartain, by W. 
G. Armstrong, and probably by others. The Schoff picture is in Win- 
sor’s History, Vol. III. p. 474; the Sartain in Watson’s Annals, in 
Janney’s “ Life of Penn,” and in the “Memorial History of Philadel- 
phia,” as a frontispiece to Vol. I. The three engravings vary somewhat 
in the expression of the face: that of Sartain makes it more mature and 
refined than either of the others; the Armstrong engraving is a very 
satisfactory reproduction of the portrait. 

2 Pepys: “ Dec. 29, 1667. (Lord’s day).—At night comes Mrs. Turner 
to see us; and there among other talk, she tells me that Mr. William 
Pen, who is lately come over from Ireland, is a Quaker again, or some 
very melancholy thing; that he cares for no company, nor comes into 
any; which is a pleasant thing after his being abroad so long. . . .” 

5 According to Hepworth Dixon (“Life of Penn,” p. 44), it was in 
1668 that, after a painful interview, “the indignant Admiral turned him 
out of doors.” There seems to be no good authority for this statement. 
Penn’s own narrative to Anna Maria von Schurmann, already given, 
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dation Shaken,” and on the 12th of December of that year 
he was committed to the Tower on account of it. He had 
been, as he himself tells in the manuscript fragments of an 
“ Apology,” twice to court earlier in the year, once in com- 
pany with George Whitehead, Josiah Coale, and Thomas 
Loe, and next time with Whitehead and Coale, to urge a 
relaxation of the persecution of the Friends. Their suffer- 
ings by “Stocks, Whips, Gaols, Dungeons, Premunires, 
Fines, Sequestrations, and Banishment,” compelled his deep 
sympathy, and they were entitled, he thought, to better 
treatment. ‘ Accordingly,” he says, “I had formed a 
scheme to myself for that purpose. But it so fell out that, 
towards the close of that year, I was made incapable of 
prosecuting the resolution I had taken, and the plan I had 
layd of this affair, by a long and close imprisonment in the 
Tower? for a book I writ, called [etc.]*... I was committed 
the beginning of December, and was not discharged till the 
Fall of the Leaf following; wanting about fourteen days of 
nine months. . . . Within six weeks after my enlargement I 
was sent by my Father to settle his Estate in Ireland,” ete. 

In the Tower he had written “ No Cross, No Crown,” 
which must be considered, no doubt, the most important of 
his numerous religious writings. The subject—a crown of 


definitely mentions the “ turning out of doors” as “in 1662.” This date 
seems to have been overlooked by Dixon. 

1“ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” III., Part 2. 

* This imprisonment was a harsh one. He says (“ Apology’’), “ As 
I saw very few, so I saw them but seldom, except my own Father and 
Dr. Stillingfleet, the present Bishop of Worcester. The one came as 
my relation, the other at the King’s command to endeavour my change 
of judgment.” Bishop Stillingfleet treated him considerately. “I am 
glad,” proceeds Penn, “ I have the opportunity to own so publickly the 
great pains he took, and humanity he showed, and that to his modera- 
tion, learning, and kindness I will ever hold myself obliged.” 

’ Pepys: “ February 12, 1668-9.—Got William Pen’s book against 
the Trinity, and I find it so well writ, as I think it is too good for him 
to have writ it; it is a serious sort of book, and not fit for everybody to 
read.” 

* A second edition was issued in 1682, the twenty-fourth (English) 
edition in 1857. 
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reward for the cross of suffering—sprang naturally from his 
own situation. Hepworth Dixon says that, “considering 
the shortness of time, and other untoward circumstances 
under which it was produced, the reader is struck with the 
grasp of thought, the power of reasoning, the lucid arrange- 
ment of subject, and the extent of research displayed. Had 
the style been more condensed, it would have been well 
entitled to claim a high place in literature.” ' 

His release from the Tower must have been, from his own 
account, near the end of August, 1669. On the 15th of 
September he left London, and on the 24th of October he 
sailed from Bristol for Cork, where he arrived on the 26th, 
to resume his charge of the Irish property. He found, as 
he tells us in his fragmentary “ Apology,” the Friends un- 
der “general persecution, and those of the City of Cork 
almost all in prison,” so that he promptly “ adjourned all 
private affairs,” and hastened to Dublin to the authorities 
to intercede in their behalf. Rutty’s “ History of Friends 
in Ireland” says that ‘“ William Penn, who was here this 
year, did frequently visit his friends in prison, and hold 
meetings with them, omitting no opportunity he had with 
those in authority to solicit on their behalf; and as the 
Ninth month [November] national meeting was this year 
held at his lodgings in Dublin, an account of Friends’ suf- 
ferings was then drawn up by way of address, which he 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, (John, Lord Berkeley, 
Baron Stratton), whereupon an order of Council was ob- 
tained for the release of those that were imprisoned.” ? 

Penn remained in Ireland until the summer of 1670. He 


1“ Life of Penn,” p. 63. 

* This passage in Rutty’s History (which is a continuation and en- 
largement of a brief account by Thomas Wight) is repeated almost ver- 
batim by Gough in his “ History of the Quakers,” and is cited by 
Janney, p. 55. The release of the Friends was ordered June 4, 1670. 
In the “ Life of Penn’’ prefixed to his “Select Works” it is stated that, 
“ being arrived at Cork, he immediately visited his friends there, and the 
next day had a meeting with them . . . having tarried there some days, 
he went from thence to Dublin, and on the 5th of the 9th month was at 
the National Meeting of Friends, which was held at his lodgings.” 
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resided at Cork and at Dublin, preached at the Friends’ 
meetings, wrote religious pamphlets, appealed not only to 
the Lord Lieutenant, but to Lord Arran, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and others, in behalf of the Friends, and attended 
meantime to the care of his father’s property. In April, 
1670, the Admiral wrote to him, “I wish you had well done 
all your business there, for I find myself to decline.” Penn, 
therefore, presently returned to England, and joined his 
father at Wanstead. Margaret, as we have seen, was mar- 
ried, and was living with her husband in Yorkshire; while 
Richard, in June, as appears from Captain Poole’s letter, 
already cited, was in Italy. The Admiral’s career was 
nearly closed. His son-in-law Lowther had written to him 
in April, recommending for his purchase an estate near his 
own in Yorkshire, but the time for that was past. 

Penn, however, was to undergo one more remarkable 
experience before he parted from his father. On August 
14, 1670, it being the first day of the week, he went with 
William Mead to the meeting of Friends in White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street. William Mead, a country gen- 
tleman of some estate in Essex, had been a captain in the 
Parliamentary service, and for a time, like John Gilpin, 
a “linen-draper bold” in the city. He was now one of 
those recently converted to the views of George Fox, and 
active in spreading “the Truth,” as the Friends held it.’ 
The meeting-house in Gracechurch Street had been, like 
the others in London, for some weeks closed under the 
operation of the “ Conventicle Act,”? and guarded by sol- 


1 He married, in 1681, at the Devonshire House Friends’ meeting, in 
London, Sarah Fell, one of the daughters of Margaret Fox by her first 
husband, Judge Fell, of Swarthmoor Hall, in Lancashire. 

* The “Conventicle Act,” passed by Parliament in 1664, embodied 
clauses contained in a previous harsh act of 1661. It was renewed in 
1667, and in April, 1670, after quite a struggle in Parliament, was again 
enacted, to take effect May 10 of that year. It was one of the most 
oppressive of the long series of persecuting measures enacted in the 
Restoration period, levelled at the Dissenters, and fell heavily upon the 
Friends, who would not give up their meetings. It forbade the assem- 
bling of five persons or more, “‘ besides those of the same household,” in 
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diers against use by the Friends, and on each Sabbath since 
the law took effect (May 10) there had been some of them 
arrested and imprisoned or fined. On May 15, George 
Fox was taken, in front of the meeting, but the informer 
failed to appear against him, and he was released; later 
John Burnyeat, George Whitehead, and others had fallen 
victims to the sharp enforcement of the law by the lord 
mayor, Sir Samuel Starling. On this 14th of August the 
Friends had repaired to their meeting-house (Gracechurch 
Street), but had found it closed and guarded as before. 
A group had remained outside in the street, and Penn, 
removing his hat, had begun to address them, when in a 
moment constables appeared, with a warrant from the lord 
mayor, and arrested him and Mead; and being thereupon 
haled before Sir Samuel in short order, and duly reviled 
by him, they were committed for trial. Penn’s letter to his 
father, dated next day, the 15th, from “the sign of the 
Black Dog, in Newgate Market,”—* a wretched sponging- 
house,” Hepworth Dixon calls it,—informed the sick Ad- 
miral at Wanstead what had happened. 

The trial of Penn and Mead is a tempting theme. It 
“any assembly, conventicle or meeting, under colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion, in any other manner than according to the liturgy 
and practice of the Church of England,” and imposed a ruinous series 
of fines, part of the proceeds of which went to informers. “ By this 
law,” says Sewel (‘‘ History of the Quakers”), “‘ many an honest family 
was impoverished ; for the Quakers did not leave off meeting together 
publicly. . . . At London, as well as at other places, many were spoiled 
of their goods very unmercifully, and many times people of good sub- 
stance brought to mere poverty, seeing not only the shop goods of some 
but also their household goods have been seized, insomuch that the very 
sick have had their beds taken from under them, . . . nay, they have 
been so cruel as to leave them nothing; insomuch as when the child’s 
pap hath stood in a pannikin, they have thrown out the pap to take the 
pannikin away.” Sewel adds, however, that the greed of the informers 
was sometimes checked by humane magistrates. 

The text of the “Conventicle Act” of 1670 is given in full by Sewel ; 
also by Besse, who gives, besides, the previous acts of 1661 and 1664. The 
law of 1670, though capable of being made to work great hardship, was 
less severe than that of 1664, which imposed heavier fines, and added 
imprisonment and transportation. 
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forms an episode in English history at once dramatic and 
diverting. In its historical and legal aspects it is impor- 
tant, and as a picture of manners in London under Charles 
II. it has elements which Shakespeare would have made 
immortal. As to the chief actor, Penn, nothing in his ex- 
tended life and varied activities better discloses his qualities." 

The trial began September 1, and was continued on the 
3d, 4th, and 5th. Ten magistrates were upon the bench: 
the mayor, Sir Samuel Starling; the recorder, Sir John 
Howell; five aldermen, among them Sir John Robinson, 
the oppressive and persecuting lieutenant of the Tower; 
and three sheriffs. The browbeating and bullying from 
the court, especially from the recorder, the spirit, readi- 
ness, and wit of Penn’s defence (and Mead, it must in jus- 
tice be said, bore himself equally well), the courage and 
endurance of the jury, the ridiculous break-down of the 
whole proceeding,—though the court indulged its spiteful- 
ness to cover its mortification at the end,—make up a chap- 
ter which every biographer of Penn is irresistibly led to 
cite as fully as possible. Penn’s promptly issued account 
of it, “‘ The People’s Ancient and Just Liberties Asserted,”’ 
has been many times reprinted, and its simple and graphic 
details make it worthy of a place beside classics of Defoe 
or Bunyan. 

The sequel of the trial, too,—the imprisonment of the 
jury in default of payment of forty marks fine for refusing 
to find a verdict of guilty, their release upon habeas corpus 
in a suit against the lord mayor and recorder for illegal 
imprisonment, the trial of the suit in the Court of Common 
Pleas before a bench of twelve judges, the elaborate argu- 
ment of the question by distinguished counsel, the unani- 
mous decision that a jury is to judge of the facts and that 
it cannot be coerced,—that the court may try “to open the 


1 The impression made by his conduct at this trial is suggested by La- 
fayette’s toast at Philadelphia, at the dinner to Richard Rush, July 20, 
1825. Lafayette gave: “The memories of Penn and Franklin—the one 
never greater than when arraigned before an English jury, or the other 
than before a British Parliament.” 
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eyes of the jurors, but not to lead them by the nose,”—and 
the ultimate triumphant discharge in open court of Edward 
Bushel’ and his eleven resolute companions,—is set down in 
the law reports of England as a famous case. “It estab- 
lished a truth,” says Hepworth Dixon, “which William 
Penn never ceased to inculeate—that unjust laws are power- 
less weapons, when used against an upright people.” 

Penn, with Mead, had been recommitted to Newgate 
September 5, in default of the payment of fines for “ con- 
tempt of court” in declining to remove their hats during 
the trial. Some one, however, paid their fines two days 
later, and they were released. 

The Admiral, at Wanstead, was now within a few days 
of his close. Penn’s discharge from Newgate took place 
on the 7th of September, and it was but nine days later, 
the 16th, that his father died. 


SUMMARY: ADMIRAL PENN. 


Sir Wiii1aM Penn, Knieut, son of Captain Giles and 
Joan Penn, born at Bristol; baptized in the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle April 23, 1621; married, 1643-44, 
Margaret, daughter of John Jasper, of Rotterdam. He 
died September 16, 1670, at Wanstead, Essex, and was 
buried September 30, at St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol. His 
wife, born (?); died 1681-82, and was buried March 4 of 
that year in the church at Walthamstow, Essex. Their 
issue : 


1 The browbeating of Bushel by the court, all unavailing as it was, 
is a notable feature of the trial. ‘Sir,’ said the recorder to him, when 
the jury first reported they could not agree, “ you are the cause of this 
disturbance, and manifestly show yourself an abetter of faction; I shall 
set a mark upon you, sir!” “Sirrah,” interjected the mayor a moment 
lster, “you are an impudent fellow; I will put a mark upon you!” 
Again the mayor, infuriated at the verdict of not guilty as to Mead, 
shouted, “ What, will you be led. by such a fellow as Bushel? an impu- 
dent, canting fellow! I warrant you, you shall come upon no more 
juries in haste!” Sheriff Bludworth declared he knew when he saw 
Bushel on the jury there would be trouble, and the lord mayor threat- 
ened, “I will cut his nose!” 
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1. Witt1aM Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania. 

2. Margaret, born (?); married, February 14, 1666-67, 
Anthony Lowther, of Maske, Yorkshire, and left issue, a 
son (and perhaps others) William, created a baronet in 1697. 
Margaret died 1718, and was buried at Walthamstow. Her 
husband died 1692, and was buried at Walthamstow, where 
there is a “monument” to him. (In a letter, 9th of Third 
month (May), 1720, to Rebecca Blackfan, at Pennsbury, 
Pennsylvania, Hannah Penn said, “ My cousin John Low- 
ther is married, has one child, a daughter, and lives at 
Mask, as yet. My cousin Sir Thomas, the heir of Sir Wil- 
liam, is just returned from his travels in France and Flan- 
ders. He went out a very promising hopeful young man, 
and I greatly hope is not worsted but improved by his 
journey.” It was this Sir Thomas Lowther, Bart., who 
married Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, see p. 25.) 

8. Richard, born (?); died without issue 1673. Extract 
from Walthamstow parish register: ‘“ Richard Penn, gent., 
second son of Sir William Penn, Knight, from Rickmers- 
worth, buried Ap’! 9, 1673.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 


BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER, 





(Continued from page 76.) 


1791. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 65. 


At Philadelphia: “ January 5.—We hear that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will honour the Theatre with his 
presence, this evening.” — Pennsylvania Journal. 


The advertisement for the evening’s performance was as follows: ‘‘ By 
Particular Desire. By the OLD AMERICAN COMPANY, At the 
THEATRE, in Southwark,' This Evening, January 6 A COMEDY— 
Called The School for Scandal. DANCING by Mr. [John] Durang. 
To which will be added, a Comedy in two acts, Called, The Poor 
Soldier.” 

Charles Durang, in his ‘ History of the Philadelphia Stage,” partly com- 
piled from the papers of his father, John Durang, says, ‘‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,’ and the ‘ Poor Soldier,’ were the favorite pieces of General George 
Washington, such was his revolutionary designation, whenever he was 
spoken of in these days. These pieces were often acted at his desire, when- 
ever he visited the theatre. His suite was generally very large, and filled 
nearly the whole of the first tier of boxes. It may be recollected that the au- 
ditory was of limited size. The presence of that virtuous and pure patriot, 
that model of a national executive, at any public place, was the harbinger 
of enthusiastic pleasure to all. His attendance on the play was the unfail- 
ing magnet that attracted the entire circles of fashion, and of all classes of 
the sovereign people, to do homage to the defender and founder of their 
national institutions.”’ 


eas 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8. 

At Philadelphia: “ January 8.—At 11 o’clock, the mem- 4 
bers of Congress and the [Pennsylvania] Assembly attended 
a concert in the Lutheran Church on Fourth Street [corner 








1The Southwark Theatre was at the corner of South and Apollo (now 
Charles) Streets, between Fourth and Fifth Streets. 
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of Cherry]. The President of the United States with his 
lady were present.” —Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia: “ January 20.—Dined with the Presi- 
dent this day. . . . I have now seen him for the last time, 
perhaps. Let me take a review of him as he really is. In 
stature about six feet, with an unexceptionable make, but lax 
appearance. His frame would seem to want filling up. His 
motions rather slow than lively, though he showed no signs 
of having suffered by gout or rheumatism. His complexion 
pale, nay, almost cadaverous. His voice hollow and indis- 
tinct, owing as I believe to artificial teeth before his upper 
jaw, which occasioned a flatness of . . .”—Journal of William 
Maclay. 


William Maclay, of Pennsylvania, was elected September 30, 1788, with 
Robert Morris, to the United States Senate, and drew the short term, which 
expired on March 83,1791. In the Senate, Mr. Maclay advanced democratic 
principles and led the opposition to Washington, objecting to his presence 
in the Senate during the transaction of business, assailing the policy of the 
administration before him, and reprobating the state and ceremony that were 
observed in his intercourse with Congress. His journal, from which we 
quote, was published at New York in 1890. The quotation, unfortunately, 
is but a fragment, the editor, Edgar S. Maclay, stating in a note that ‘the 
leaf on which the rest of the description was written had been torn out and 
lost.”’ 


MONDAY, JANUARY 24. 

At Philadelphia: Issues a proclamation directing the 
commissioners appointed under the act of July 16, 1790, 
to run four lines of experiment for the purpose of deter- 
mining, for immediate acceptance, the locality of the ten 
miles square on the Potomac for the seat of government 
of the United States. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 21.—On Thursday last 
[February 17] I dined with the President, in company with 
the ministers and ladies of the court. He was more than 
usually social. . . . He asked very affectionately after you 
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and the children, and at table picked the sugar-plums from 
a cake, and requested me to take them for Master John.” — 
Mrs. John Adams to Mrs, William S. Smith. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 23.—Yesterday being the 
Anniversary of the Birth-Day of THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, when he attained to the 59th 
year of his age—the same was celebrated here with every 
demonstration of public joy. The Artillery and Light- 
Infantry corps of the city were paraded, and at 12 O’clock 
a federal Salute was fired. The congratulatory Compli- 
ments of the Members of the Legislature of the Union— 
the Heads of the Departments of State—Foreign Ministers 
—Officers, civil and military of the State—the Reverend 
Clergy—and Strangers and Citizens of distinction, were 
presented to the President on this auspicious occasion.” — 
Gazette of the United States. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“ March 2.—The American Philo- 
sophical Society held in this city, for promoting useful 
knowledge, having directed that an eulogium to the 
memory of their late worthy President Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin, should be prepared ; the society met this morning, 
at their hall [Fifth Street below Chestnut], and proceeded 
in a body to the German Lutheran Church in Fourth street, 
when the Rev. Dr. [William] Smith pronounced an elegant 
oration on the important occasion. 

“The Society invited and were honored with the attend- 
ance of—The President of the United States' and his Lady. 
—The Vice President and his Lady.—The Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States.—Both 
Houses of the Legislature of this State.—Foreign Min- 
isters and Consuls &c &c.”—Dunlap’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 





1 George Washington was elected a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in January, 1780. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 

At Philadelphia: “ Congress finished their session on the 
8d of March.’ . . . They made provision for the interest on 
the national debt, by laying a higher duty than that which 
hitherto existed on spirituous liquors, imported or manu- 
factured; they established a national bank; they passed 
[March 3, 1791] a law for certain measures to be taken to- 
wards establishing a mint;? and finished much other busi- 
ness of less importance, conducting on all occasions with 
great harmony and cordiality. ... 

“The remarks of a foreign Count [Andriani] are such as 
do no credit to his judgment, and as little to his heart. 
They are the superficial observations of a few months’ resi- 
dence, and an insult to the inhabitants of a country, where 
he has received more attention and civility than he seems 
to merit.” — Washington to David Humphreys. 


Count Andriani, of Milan, visited the United States in 1790. He was 
the bearer of an ode addressed to Washington by Alfieri, the celebrated 
Italian poet, who also in 1788 had dedicated his tragedy of ‘‘The First 
Brutus’’ to the ‘‘ most illustrious and free citizen, General Washington.” 
After his return to Europe, Andriani published an abusive account of 
American politics and manners, to which Colonel Humphreys, under date 
of London, October 81, 1790, had drawn the attention of the President. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19. 

At Philadelphia: “The tender concern, which you ex- 
press on my late illness, awakens emotions, which words 
will not explain, and to which your own sensibility can best 
do justice. My health is now quite restored, and I flatter 
myself with the hope of a long exemption from sickness. 
On Monday next I shall enter on the practice of your 





1 The first Congress elected under the new Constitution terminated on the 
third day of March, 1791. This Congress held three sessions: the first 
from March 4, 1789, to September 29, 1789; the second from January 4, 
1790, to August 12, 1790; the third from December 6, 1790, to March 3, 
1791. The first and second sessions were held in New York, and the third 
and last in Philadelphia. 

2 The act of Congress establishing the mint and regulating the coins of 
the United States was passed March 26, 1792, and approved by the President 
on April 2, 
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friendly prescription of exercise, intending at that time to 
begin a journey to the southward, during which I propose 
visiting all the Southern States.” — Washington to the Marquis 
de Lafayette. 


MONDAY, MAROH 21. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “ March 21.—Left Philadelphia 
about 11 o’clock to make a tour through the Southern 
States—Reached Chester about 3 o’clock—dined and lodged 
at Mr. Wythes. ... In this tour I was accompanied by 
Majr. Jackson.—My equipage & attendance consisted of a 
Charriot & four horses drove in hand—a light baggage 
Waggon & two horses—four saddle horses besides a led 
one for myself—and five—to wit—my Valet de Chambre, 
two footmen, Coachman & postillion.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* March 22.—At half past 6 o’clock we left Chester, & breakfasted at 
Wilmington .. . crossing Christiana Oreek proceeded through Newcastle 
& by the Red Lyon to the Buck tavern 18 miles from Newcastle, and 19 
from Wilmington where we dined and lodged. March 23.—Set off at 6 
v'clock—breakfasted at Warwick—bated with hay 9 miles farther—and 
dined and lodged at the House of one Worrell’s in Chester[town]. March 
24.—Left Chestertown about 6 o'clock—before nine I arrived at Rock-Hall 
[on the Chesapeake Bay] where we breakfasted and immediately; after 
which we began to embark. . . . After 8 o’clock P.M. we made the Mouth of 
Severn River (leading up to Annapolis) but the ignorance of the People on 
board, with respect to the navigation of it run us a ground first on Green- 
bury point from whence with much exertion and difficulty we got off; & 
then, having no knowledge of the Channel and the night being immensely 
dark with heavy and variable squals of wind—constant lightning & tremen- 
dous thunder—we soon got aground again on what is called Horne’s point 
—where finding all efforts in vain, & not knowing where we were we re- 
mained, not knowing what might happen, till morning.’— Washington's 
Diary. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 26. 

At Annapolis: “ March 25.—Having lain all night in my 
Great Coat & Boots, in a birth not long enough for me by 
the head, & much cramped; we found ourselves in the 
morning within about one mile of Annapolis, & still fast 
aground. Whilst we were preparing our small Boat in 
order to land in it, a sailing Boat came of to our assistance 
in weh. with the Baggage I had on board I landed. . . . 
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“Was informed upon my arrival (when 15 Guns were 
fired) that all my other horses arrived safe that embarked at 
the same time I did, about 8 o’clock last night. 

“* Was waited upon by the Governor [John Eager How- 
ard] as soon as I arrived at Man’s tavern & was engaged 
by him to dine with the Citizens of Annapolis this day at 
Mann’s tavern, and at his House to-morrow—the first I 
accordingly did.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘* March 26.—Dined at the Governors—and went to the Assembly in the 
Evening where I stayed till half past ten o’clock. March 27.—About 9 
o’clock this morning I left Annapolis, under a discharge of Artillery, and 
being accompanied by the Governor a Mr. Kilty of the Council and Mr. 
Charles Stuart proceeded on my Journey for George-Town. Buted at 
Queen Ann, 18 miles distant and dined and lodged at Bladensburgh.”’— 
Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, MARCH 28. 

At George Town: “ March 28.—Left Bladensburgh at 
half after six, & breakfasted at George Town about 8; 
where, having appointed the Commissioners under the Res- 
idence Law to meet me, I found Mr. [Thomas] Johnson 
one of them (& who is Chief Justice of the State) in wait- 
ing—& soon after came in David Stuart & Danl. Carroll 
Esqrs. the other two.—A few miles out of Town I was 
met by the principal Citizens of the place and escorted in 
by them; and dined at Suter’s tavern (where I also lodged) 
at a public dinner given by the Mayor & Corporation— 
previous to which I examined the Surveys of Mr. [Andrew] 
Ellicot who had been sent on to lay out the district of ten 
miles square for the federal seat; and also the works of 
Majr. L’Enfant who had been engaged to examine & make 
a draught of the grds. in the vicinity of George Town and 
Carrollsburg on the Eastern branch.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“* March 29.—Finding the interests of the Landholders about Georgetown 
and those about Carrollsburgh much at variance and that their fears and 
jealousies of each were counteracting the public purposes & might prove 
injurious to its best interests whilst if properly managed they might be 
made to subserve it—I requested them to meet me at six o’clock this after- 
noon at my lodgings, which they accordingly did. . . . Dined at Col° For- 
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rest’s to day with the Commissioners & others. March 30.—The parties to 
whom I addressed myself yesterday evening, having taken the matter into 
consideration saw the propriety of my observations; and that whilst they 
were contending for the shadow they might loose the substance; and there- 
fore mutually agreed and entered into articles to surrender for public pur- 
poses, one half of the land they severally possessed within bounds which 
were designated as necessary for the City to stand... . 

‘This business being thus happily finished & some directions given to the 
Commissioners, the Surveyor and Engineer with respect to the mode of lay- 
ing out the district—Surveying the grounds for the City & forming them 
into lots—I left Georgetown—dined in Alexandria & reached Mount Vernon 
in the evening.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 831.! 

At Mount Vernon: “ Having been so fortunate as to rec- 
oncile the contending interests of Georgetown and Carrolls- 
burg, and to unite them in such an agreement as permits 
the public purposes to be carried into effect on an extensive 
and proper scale, I have the pleasure to transmit to you the 
enclosed proclamation, which, after annexing the seal of the 
United States,and your countersignature, you will cause to 
be published.” — Washington to Thomas Jefferson. 


The proclamation alluded to in the above letter was issued for the pur- 
pose of publicly defining the lines of the territory selected for the permanent 
seat of government of the United States. It is dated Georgetown, March 
80. The descriptive clause is as follows: ‘‘ Beginning at Jones’ Point, being 
the upper cape of Hunting Creek in Virginia, and at an angle in the outset 
of forty-five degrees west of the north, and running in a direct line ten miles 
for the first line; then beginning again at the same Jones’ Point and run- 
ning another direct line at a right angle with the first across the Potomac, 
ten miles, for the second line; then, from the termination of the said first 
and second lines, running two other direct lines of ten miles each, the one 
crossing the Eastern Branch aforesaid, and the other the Potomac, and meet- 
ing each other in a point.’’ 


MONDAY, APRIL 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “I shall be on the 8th of April at 
Fredericksburg, the 11th at Richmond, the 14th at Peters- 
burg, the 16th at Halifax, the 18th at Tarborough, the 20th 
at Newbern, the 24th at Wilmington, the 29th at George- 





1 March 31.—From this time, until the 7th of April, I remained at 
Mount Vernon—visiting my Plantations every day.’’— Washington’s Diary. 
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town, South Carolina; on the 2d of May at Charleston, 
halting there five days; on the 11th at Savannah, halting 
there two days. Thence leaving the line of the mail, I 
shall proceed to Augusta; and according to the information 
which I may receive there, my return by an upper road 
will be regulated.”— Washington to the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, and War. 


With a single exception, that of the stay in Charleston being prolonged 
one day beyond fhe time allowed, this itinerary for the early part of the 
southern tour was accurately fulfilled, and forms an interesting example of 
the methodical care observed by Washington in all the affairs of his life. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ April 7.—Recommenced my 
journey with Horses apparently much refreshed and in 
good spirits. . . . Proceeded to Dumfries where I dined— 
after which I visited & drank Tea with my Niece Mrs. 
Thos. Lee.” '— Washington’s Diary. 


“ April 8.—Set out about 6 o’clock—breakfasted at Stafford Court House 
—and dined and lodged at my Sister Lewis’s in Fredericksburgh.”’— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9. 

At Fredericksburg: “ April 9.—Dined at an entertained 
given by the Citizens of the town.—Received and answered 
an address from the Corporation.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“t April 10.—Left Fredericksburgh about 6 o’clock,—myself Majr. Jack- 
son and one Servant breakfasted at General [Alexander] Spotswood’s—the 
rest of my Servants continued on to Todd’s Ordinary where they also break- 
fasted.—Dined at the Bowling Green—and lodged at Kenner’s Tavern 14 
miles farther—in all 35 m.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11. 
At Richmond: “ April 11.—Took an early breakfast at 


Kinner’s—bated at one Rawling’s half way between that & 
Richmd. and dined at the latter about 3 o’clock.—On my 





1 Mildred, daughter of John Augustine Washington. She married 
(October, 1788) Thomas, the eldest son of Richard Henry Lee. 
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arrival was saluted by the Cannon of the place—waited on 
by the Governor [Henry Lee] and other gentlemen—and 
saw the City illuminated at night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ April 12.—In company with the Governor,—The Directors of the 
James River Navigation Company—the Manager & many other Gentle- 
men—I viewed the Canal, Sluces, Locks, & other works between the City 
of Richmond & Westham. ... Received an Address from the Mayor, 
Aldermen & Common Council of the City of Richmond at three o’clock, & 
dined with the Governor at 4 o’clock. April 13.—Dined at a public enter- 
tainment given by the Corporation of Richmond.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14. 

At Petersburg, Virginia: ‘‘ April 14.—Left Richmond after 
an early breakfast—& passing through Manchester received 
a Salute from cannon & an Escort of Horse under the com- 
mand of Captn. David Meade Randolph as far as Osbornes 
where I was met by the Petersburgh horse & escorted to that 
place & partook of a Public dinner given by the Mayor & 
Corporation and went to an Assembly in the evening for 
the occasion at which there were between 60 & 70 ladies.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


“ April 15.—Set out a little after five. . . . I came twelve miles to break- 
fast, at one Jesse Lee’s, and 15 miles farther to dinner ; and where I lodged, 
at the House of one Oliver, which is a good one for horses, and where there 
are tolerable clean beds. . . . April 16.—Got into my Carriage a little after 
5 o’clock, and travelled thro’ a cloud of dust until I came within two or 
three miles of Hix’s ford when it began to Rain.—Breakfasted at one 
Andrew’s about a mile after passing the ford (or rather the bridge) over 
Meherrin River. . . . The only Inn short of Hallifax having no stables in 
weh. the horses could be comfortable & no Rooms or beds which appeared 
tolerable & every thing else having a dirty appearance, I was compelled to 
keep on to Hallifax; 27 miles from Andrews—48 from Olivers—and 75 
from Petersburgh—At this place (i.e., Hallifax) I arrived about six o’clock, 
after crossing the Roanoke; on the South bank of which it stands.’’— 
Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17. 

At Halifax, North Carolina: “ April 17.—Col° [John B.] 
Ashe the Representative of the district in which this town 
stands, and several other Gentlemen called upon, and invited 
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me to partake of a dinner which the Inhabitants were 
desirous of seeing me at & excepting it dined with them 
accordingly.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘“« April 18.—Set out by six o’clock—dined at a small house kept by one 
Slaughter, 22 Miles from Hallifax and lodged at Tarborough. April 19.— 
At 6 o’clock I left Tarborough accompanied by some of the most respectable 
people of the place for a few miles—dined at a trifling place called Green- 
ville 25 miles distant—and lodged at one Allan’s 14 miles further a very in- 
different house without stabling which for the first time since I commenced 
my Journey were obliged to stand without a cover.”— Washington's Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20. 

At Newbern, North Carolina: “ April 20.—Left Allans be- 
fore breakfast, & under a misapprehension went to a Col® 
Allans,; supposing it to be a public house; where we were 
very kindly & well entertained without knowing it was at his 
expence, until it was too late to rectify the mistake.— After 
breakfasting, & feeding our horses here, we proceeded on & 
crossing the River Neuse 11 miles further arrived in Newbern 
to dinner. At this ferry which is 10 miles from Newbern, 
we were met by a small party of Horse; the district Judge 
(Mr. [John] Sitgreave) and many of the principal Inhabitants 
of Newbern, who conducted us into town to exceeding good 
lodgings.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ April 21.—Dined with the Citizens at a public dinner given by them; 
and went to a dancing assembly in the evening—both of which was at what 
they call the Pallace—formerly the Government House & a good brick build- 
ing but now hastening to Ruins.—The Company at both was numerous at 
the latter there was abt. 70 ladies. April 22.—Under an Escort of horse, 
and many of the principal Gentlemen of Newbern I recommenced my jour- 
ney—dined at a place called Trenton which is the head of the boat naviga- 
tion of the River Trent, wch. is crossed at this place on a bridge—and lodged 
at one Shrine’s 10 m. farther—both indifferent Houses. April 23.—Break- 
fasted at one Everets 12 miles bated at a Mr. Foy’s 12 miles farther and 
lodged at one Sage’s 20 miles beyd. it—all indifferent Houses.’’— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 24. 
At Wilmington, North Carolina: “ April 24.—Break- 
fasted at an indifferent House about 13 miles from Sage’s— 
VoL, xx.—13 
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and three miles further met a party of Light Horse from 
Wilmington; and after these a Commee. & other Gentle- 
men of the Town; who came out to escort me into it, and 
at which I arrived under a federal salute at very good lodg- 
ings prepared for me, about two o’clock—at these I dined 
with the Commee. whose company I asked.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 


“\ April 26.—Dined with the Citizens of the place at a public dinner given 
by them—Went to a Ball in the evening at which there were 62 ladies— 
illuminations, Bonfires, &c. April 26.—Having sent my Carriage across 
the day before, I left Wilmington about 6 o’clock, accompanied by most of 
the Gentlemen of the Town, and breakfasting at Mr. Ben. Smith’s lodged at 
one Russ’ 25 miles from Wilmington.—An indifferent House. April 27.— 
Breakfasted at Willm. Gause’s a little out of the direct Road 14 miles— 
erossed the boundary line between No. & South Carolina abt. half after 12 
o’clock which is about 10 miles from Gause’s—dined at a private house (one 
Cochran’s) about 2 miles farther—and lodged at Mr. Vareen’s 14 miles more. 
April 28.—Mr. Vareen piloted us across the Swash . . . and it being at a 
proper time of the tide we passed along it with ease and celerity to the place 
of quitting it, which is estimated 16 miles,—five miles farther we got dinner 
& fed our horses at a Mr. Pauley’s a private house, no public one being on the 
Road ;—and being met on the Road, & kindly invited by a Doctor Flagg to 
his house, we lodged there ; it being about 10 miles from Pauley’s & 33 from 
Vareen’s. April 29.—We left Doctr. Flagg’s about 6 o’clock, and arrived 
at Captn. Wm. Alston’s on the Waggamau [Waccamaw] to Breakfast. At 
Captn. Alston’s we were met by General Moultree, Col® [William] Wash- 
ington & Mr. Rutledge (son of the present Chief Justice of So. Carolina) 
who had come out that far to escort me to town.— We dined and lodged at 
this Gentlemans.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30. 

At Georgetown, South Curolina: “ April 30.—Boats being 
provided we crossed the Waggamau to Georgetown by de- 
scending the River three miles—at this place we were recd. 
under a Salute of Cannon, & by a Company of Infantry 
handsomely uniformed.—I dined with the Citizens in pub- 
lic; and in the afternoon, was introduced to upwards of 50 
ladies who had assembled (at a Tea party) on the occasion.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* May 1.—Left Georgetown about 6 o’clock and crossing the Santee 
Creek at the Town, and the Santee River 12 miles from it at Lynch’s 
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Island, we breakfasted and dined at Mrs. Horry’s about 15 miles from 
Georgetown & lodged at the Plantation of Mr. Manigold [Manigault] 
about 19 miles farther.”’"— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, MAY 2. 


At Charleston, South Carolina: “May 2.—Breakfasted at 
the Country seat of Govr. [Charles] Pinckney about 18 
miles from our lodging place, & then came to the ferry at 
Haddrel’s point, 6 miles further, where I was met by the 
Recorder of the City, Genl. [Charles Cotesworth] Pinckney 
& Edward Rutledge, Esqr. in a 12 oared barge rowed by 12 
American Captains of Ships, most elegantly dressed.—There 
were a great number of other Boats with Gentlemen and 
ladies in them;—and two Boats with Music; all of them 
attended me across, and on the passage were met by a 
number of others.—As we approached the town a salute 
with artillery commenced, and at the Wharf I was met by 
the Governor, the Lt. Governor, the Intendt. of the city; 
—the two Senators of the State [Pierce Butler and Ralph 
Izard], Wardens of the City—Cincinnati, &c &c. and con- 
ducted to the Exchange where they passed by in procession 
—from thence I was conducted in like manner to my lodgings 
—after which I dined at the Governors (in what he called 
a private way) with 15 or 18 Gentlemen.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“« May 3.—Breakfasted with Mrs. [John] Rutledge (the Lady of the Chief- 
Justice of the State who was on the Circuits) and dined with the Citizens 
at a public dinr. given by them at the Exchange. Was visited about 2 
o’clock, by a great number of the most respectable ladies of Charleston— 
the first honor of the kind I had ever experienced and it was as flattering as 
it was singular. May 4.—Dined with the Members of the Cincinnati, and 
in the evening went to a very elegant dancing Assembly at the Exchange— 
At which were 256 elegantly dressed & handsome ladies. In the forenoon 
{indeed before breakfast to day) I visited and examined the lines of attack 
& defence of the City and was satisfied that the defence was noble & hon- 
orable altho’ the measure was undertaken upon wrong principles and im- 
politic. May 5.—Visited the works of Fort Johnson James’ Island, and 
Fort Moultree on Sullivan’s Island; both of which are in Ruins... . 
Dined with a very large Company at the Governor’s & in the evening went 
to a Concert at the Exchange at wch. there were at least 400 ladies the 
number & appearance of wch. exceeded any thing of the kind I had ever 
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seen. May 6.—Viewed the town on horseback by riding through most of 
the principal Streets. Dined at Majr. [Pierce] Butler’s and went to a Ball 
in the evening at the Governor’s where there was a select Company of 
ladies. May 7.—Before break(fast) I visited the Orphan House at which 
there were one hundred & seven boys & girls—This appears to be a chari- 
table institution and under good management. May 8.—Went to crowded 
Churches in the morning and afternoon. . . . Dined with General Moul- 
tree.’’— Washington's Diary. 


MONDAY, MAY 9. 


Leaves Charleston: “ May 9.—At six o’clock I recom- 
menced my journey for Savanna; attended by a Corps of 
the Cincinnati and most of the principal Gentlemen of the 
City as far as the bridge over Ashley River, where we break- 
fasted, and proceeded to Col? W. Washington’s at Sandy- 
hill with a select party of particular friends—distant from 
Charleston 28 miles.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘* May 10.—Took leave of all my friends and attendants at this place (ex- 
cept General Moultree & Majr. Butler the last of whom intended to accom- 
pany me to Savanna and the other to Purisburgh, at which I was to be met 
by Boats,) & breakfasting at Judge Bee’s 12 miles from Sandy Hill, lodged 
at Mr. Obrian Smith’s 18 or 20 further on. May 11.—After an early break- 
fast at Mr. Smith’s we road 20 miles to a place called Pokitellieo [Pocotaligo] 
where a dinner was provided by the Parishoners of Prince William for my 
reception, and an address from them was presented and answered. After 
dinner we proceeded 16 miles farther to Judge Hayward’s where we lodged.” 
— Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, MAY 12. 

At Savannah, Georgia: “ May 12.—By five o’clock we set 
out from Judge Hayward’s, and rode to Purisburgh 22 miles 
to breakfast. At that place I was met by Messrs. [Noble 
Wimberly] Jones, Col* [Joseph] Habersham, Mr. Jno. 
Houston, Genl. [Lachlin] McIntosh and Mr. [Joseph] Clay, 
a Comee. from the City of Savanna to conduct me thither. 
—Boats also were ordered there by them for my accommo- 
dation; among which a handsome 8 oared barge rowed by 
8 American Captns. attended.—In my way down the River 
I called upon Mrs. Green the Widow of the deceased Genl. 
[Nathanael] Green, (at a place called Mulberry Grove) & 
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asked her how she did. . . . We were seven hours making 
the passage which is often performed in 4 tho’ the computed 
distance is 25 miles—Illumns. at night. 

‘“‘T was conducted by the Mayor & Wardens to very good 
lodging which had been provided for the occasion, and par- 
took of a public dinner given by the Citizens at the Coffee 
Room.—At Purisburgh I parted with Genl. Moultree.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


‘“« May 18.—Dined with the Members of the Cincinnati at a public dinner 
given at the same place—and in the evening went to a dancing Assembly at 
which there was about 100 well dressed and handsome ladies. May 14.— 
A little after 6 o’clock, in Company with Genl. McIntosh, Genl. [Anthony] 
Wayne, the Mayor and many others (principal Gentlemen of the City,) I 
visited the City, and the attack & defence of it in the year 1779, under 
the combined forces of France and the United States, commanded by the 
Count de Estaing & Genl. Lincoln. . . . Dined to day with a number of 
the Citizens (not less than 200) in an elegant Bower erected for the occasion 
on the Bank of the River below the Town.—In the evening there was a 
tolerable good display of fireworks.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MAY 15. 

Leaves Savannah: “ May 15.—After morning Service, 
and receiving a number of visits from the most respectable 
ladies of the place (as was the case yesterday) I set out for 
Augusta, Escorted beyd. the limits of the City by most of 
the Gentlemen in it, and dining at Mulberry Grove the Seat 
of Mrs. Green,—lodged at one Spencers—distant 15 miles.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


‘t May 16.—Breakfasted at Russells—15 miles from Spencer’s—dined at 
Garnets 19 further & lodged at Pierces 8 miles more, in all—42 miles to day. 
May 17.—Breakfasted at Spinner’s 17 miles—dined at Lamberts 13—and 
lodged at Waynesborough (wch. was coming 6 miles out of the way) 14, in 
all 43 miles.”— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 18. 

At Augusta, Georgia: “‘ May 18.—Breakfasted at Tulcher’s 
15 miles from Waynesborough; and within 4 miles of Au- 
gusta met the Govor. [Edward Telfair], Judge [George] 
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Walton, the Attorney Genl. & most of the principal Gentle- 
men of the place; by whom I was escorted into the Town, 
& recd. under a discharge of Artillery,—the distance I came 
to day was about 32 miles—Dined with a large Company at 
the Governors, & drank Tea there with many well dressed 
Ladies.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“* May 19.—Received & answered an Address from the Citizens of Au- 
gusta; dined with a large Company of them at their Court Ho.—and went 
to an Assembly in the evening at the Accadamy ; at which there were be- 
tween 60 & 70 well dressed ladies. May 20.—Viewed the Ruins, or rather 
small Remns. of the Works which had been erected by the British during 
the War and taken by the Americans.—Also the falls, which are about 2 
miles above the Town ;—and the Town itself. . . . Dined at a private din- 
ner with Govr. Telfair to day. May 21.—Left Augusta about 6 o’clock, 
and takg. leave of the Governor & principal Gentlemen of the place at 
the bridge over Savanna River, where they had assembled for the purpose, 
I proceeded in Company with Col* [Wade] Hampton & Taylor, & Mr. 
Lithgow a committee from Columbia, (who had come on to meet & conduct 
me to that place) & a Mr. Jameson from the Village of Granby on my 
Rout. Dined at a house about 20 miles from Augusta and lodged at one 
Odem about 20 miles farther.’"— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MAY 22. 

At Columbia, South Carolina: ‘ May 22.—Rode about 
21 miles to breakfast, and passing through the village of 
Granby just below the first falls in the Congaree (which 
was passed in a flat bottomed boat at a Rope ferry,) I lodged 
at Columbia, the newly adopted Seat of the Government 
of South Carolina about 3 miles from it, on the No. side of 
the River, and 27 from my breakfasting stage.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


‘“‘ May 23.—Dined at a public dinner in the State house with a number 
of Gentlemen & Ladies of the Town of Columbia, & Country round about 
to the amt. of more than 150, of which 60 or 60 were of the latter. May 
24.—The condition of my foundered horse obliged me to remain at this 
place, contrary to my intention, this day also.’’— Washington's Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26. 


At Camden, South Carolina: “ May 25.—Set out at 4 
o’clock for Camden—(the foundered horse being led slowly 
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on)—breakfasted at an indifferent house 22 miles from the 
town, (the first we came to) and reached Camden about two 
o’clock, 14 miles further, when an address was recd. & an- 
swered.—Dined late with a number of Gentlemen & Ladies 
at a public dinner.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ May 26.—After viewing the british works about Camden I set out for 
Charlotte—on my way—two miles from Town—I examined the ground on 
weh. Genl. Green & Lord Rawdon had their action [Hobkirk’s Hill, April 
25, 1781]. . . . Six miles further on I came to the ground where Genl. 
Gates & Lord Cornwallis had their Engagement [August 16, 1780] wch. 
terminated so unfavourably for the former. .. . After Halting at one Sut- 
ton’s 14 m. from Camden I lodged at James Ingrams 12 miles father. May 
27.—Left Ingrams about 4 o’clock, and breakfasting at one Barr’s 18 miles 
distant lodged at Majr. Crawford’s 8 miles farther.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28. 

At Charlotte, North Carolina: “ May 28.—Set off from 
Crawford’s by 4 o’clock and breakfasting at one Harrison’s 
18 miles from it got into Charlotte 13 miles further, before 
8 o’clock,—dined with Genl. [Thomas] Polk and a small 
party invited by him, at a Table prepared for the purpose.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


“ May 29.—Left Charlotte about 7 o’clock, dined at Cole Smiths 15 miles 
off, and lodged at Majr. Fifers [Phifer] 7 miles farther.’’— Washington's 
Diary. 


MONDAY, MAY 30. 

At Salisbury, North Carolina: “ May 30.—At 4 o’clock 
I was out from Majr. Fifers; and in about 10 miles at the 
line which divides Mecklenburgh from Rowan Counties; I 
met a party of horse belonging to the latter who came from 
Salisbury to escort me on. . . . I was also met 5 miles from 
Salisbury by the Mayor of the Corporation, Judge McKoy, 
& many others. . . . We arrived at Salisbury about 8 o’clock, 
to breakfast,—20 miles from Captn. Fifers. . . . Dined ata 
public dinner givn. by the Citizens of Salisbury; & in the 
afternoon drank Tea at the same place with about 20 ladies, 
who had been assembled for the occasion.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 81. 

At Salem, North Carolina: “ May 31.—Left Salisbury 
about 4 o’clock; at 5 miles crossed the Yadkin, the princi- 
pal stream of the Pedee, and breakfasted on the No. Bank, 
(while my Carriages & horses were crossing) at a Mr. 
Youngs’ fed my horses 10 miles farther at one Reeds—and 
about 3 o’clock (after another halt) arrived at Salem, one 
of the Moravian towns 20 miles farther—In all 35 from 
Salisbury. . . . Salem is a small but neat village; & like all 
the rest of the Moravian settlements, is governed by an ex- 
cellent police—having within itself all kinds of artizans— 
The number of Souls does not exceed 200.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“‘ June 1.—Spent the forenoon in visiting the Shops of the different 
Tradesmen—The houses of accomodation for the single men & Sisters of 
the Fraternity—& their place of worship.—Invited six of their principal 
people to dine with me—and in the evening went to hear them sing, & per- 
form on a variety of instruments Church music. In the Afternoon Gover- 
nor [Alexander] Martin as was expected (with his Secretary) arrived.’’— 
Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2. 

At Guilford, North Carolina: “June 2.—In company 
with the Gov" I set out by 4 Oclock for Guilford.—Break- 
fasted at one Dobsons at the distance of eleven Miles from 
Salem and dined at Guilford 16 miles farther; where there 
was a considerable gathering of people who had receiv’d 
Notice of my intention to be there to-day & came to satisfy 
their curiosity. . . . On my approach to this place (Guilford) 
I was met by a party of light horse which I prevailed on the 
Governor to dismiss, and to countermand his orders for others 
to attend me through the State.”— Washington’s Diary. 


«« June 3.—Took my leave of the Govern" whose intention was to have 
attend me to the line, but for my request that he would not; and about 4 
Oclock proceeded on my journey.—Breakfasted at troublesome Ironworks 
(called 15, but which is at least) 17 Miles from Guilford partly in Rain and 
from my information or for want of it was obliged to travel 12 miles further 
than I intended to day—to one Gatewoods within two Miles of Dix’ ferry 
over the Dan, at least 30 Miles from the Iron works. June 4.—Left M' 
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Gatewoods about half after Six oclock—and between his house & the Ferry 
passed the line which divides the States of Virginia and N° Carolina & 
dining at one Wisoms 16 Miles from the Ferry lodged at Hallifax old Town. 
June 5.—Left the old Town about 4 oclock A.M. & breakfasting at one 
Pridie’s (after crossing Banister River 14 Miles) ab‘ 11 Miles from it, came 
to Staunton River about 12; where meeting Col® Isaac Coles (formerly a 
Member of Congress for this district &) who pressing me to it, I went to his 
house about one Mile off to dine and to halt a day, for the Refreshment of 
myself and horses; leaving my Servants and them at one of the usually in- 
different Taverns at the Ferry that they might give no trouble, or be incon- 
venient to a private family. June 6.—Dined at this Gentlemans to day also. 
June 7.—Left Cole Coles by day break, and breakfasted at Charlotte Ct He 
15 Miles where I was detained some time to get Shoes put on such horses as 
had lost them—proceeded afterwards to Prince Edward Court House 20 Miles 
further. June 8.—Left Prince Edward Court H?° as soon as it was well light 
& breakfasted at one Treadways 13 Miles off,—dined at Cumberland Ct He 
14 Miles further—and lodged at Moores Tavern within 2 miles from Carter’s 
ferry over James River. June 9.—Set off very early from Moores—but the 
proper ferry boat being hauled up we were a tedious while crossing in one of 
the Boats used in the navigation of the River; being obliged to carry one 
carriage at a time without horses & crossways the Boat on planks.—Break- 
fasted at a Widow pains 17 Miles on the N® side of the River, and lodged at 
a M™ Jordans a private house where we were kindly entertained and to which 
we were driven by necessity having Rode not less than 25 miles from our 
breakfasting stage through very bad Roads ina very sultry day with‘ any re- 
freshment & by missing the right Road had got to it.”— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10. 

At Fredericksburg, Virginia: “‘ June 10.—Left M™ Jor- 
dans early & breakfasting at one Johnston’s 7 miles off 
reached Fredericksburgh after another (short) halt about 3 
oclock & dined and lodged at my Sister Lewis’s.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


“« June 11.—After a dinner with several Gentlemen whom my Sister had 
envited to dine with me I crossed the Rappahannock & proceeded to Stafford 
Ct House where I lodged. June 12.—About Sunrise we were off—break- 
fasted at Dumfries and arrived at Mt V® to Dine.””— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JUNE 13. 

At Mount Vernon: “From Monday 13* until Monday 
the 27" (being the day I had appointed to meet the Com- 
missioners under the Residence Act, at Georgetown) I re- 
mained at home; and spent my time in daily Rides to my 
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sever’ farms—and in receiving many visits.””— Washington’s 
Diary. 


‘“« June 27.—Left Mount Vernon for Georgetown before Six oclock ;—and 
according to appointment met the Commissioners at that place by 9—then 
calling together the Proprietors of those Lands on which the federal City was 
proposed to be built who had agreed to cede them on certain conditions at the 
last meeting I had with them at this place but from some misconception with 
respect to the extension of their grants had refused to make conveyances and 
recapitulating the principles upon which my com™ to them at the former 
meeting were made and giving some explanations of the present State of 
matters & the consequences of delay in this business they readily waved their 
objections & ag4 to convey to the utmost extent of what was required. June 
28.— Whilst the Commissioners were engaged in preparing the Deeds to be 
signed by the Subscribers this afternoon, I went out with Maj™ L’Enfant 
and Ellicot to take a more perfect view of the ground, in order to decide 
finally on the Spots on which to place the public buildings—and to direct 
how a line which was to leave out a Spring (commonly known by the name 
of the Cool Spring) belonging to Maj Stoddart should be run. June 29.— 
The Deeds which remained unexecuted yesterday were signed to day and the 
Dowers of their respective wives acknowledged according to Law. This 
being accomplished, I called the Several Subscribers together and made 
known to them the spots on which I meant to place the buildings for the 
P: & Executive departments of the Government—and for the Legislature 
of D°—A Plan was also laid before them of the City in order to convey to 
them general ideas of the City—but they were told that some deviations from 
it would take place—particularly in the diagonal Streets or avenues, which 
would not be so numerous; and in the removal of the Presidents house more 
westerly for the advantage of higher ground—they were also told that a 
Town house, or exchange w* be placed on some convenient ground between 
the spots designed for the public build* before mentioned.—And it was with 
much pleasure that a general approbation of the measure seemed to pervade 
the whole.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 

At Frederick Town, Maryland: “ June 30.—The business 
which bro‘ me to Georgetown being finished & the Com™ 
instructed with respect to the mode of carrying the plan 
into effect I set off this morning a little after 4 oclock in 
the prosecution of my journey towards Philadelphia; and 
being desirous of seeing the nature of the Country North 
of Georgetown, and along the upper Road, I resolved to 
pass through Fredericktown in Maryland—& York & Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania & accordingly—Breakfasted at a 
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small Village called Williamsburgh in which stands the C* 
House of Montgomerie County [Maryland] 14 M from 
George Town—dined at one Peter’s tavern 20 Miles further 
—and arrived at Frederick town about sundown—the whole 
distance 43 miles.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘“‘ Frederick-Town July 5.—On Thursday evening last [June 380], at 
twenty-five minutes past seven o’clock, the President of the United States, 
accompanied by his secretary Major Jackson, arrived in this town from 
Mount Vernon, on his way to Philadelphia.—So sudden and unexpected 
was the visit of this amiable and illustrious character, as to leave it entirely 
out of the power of the citizens to make the necessary preparations for his 
reception.—On notice being given of his arrival, the bells of the Lutheran 
and Calvinist churches were rung—fifteen rounds from Cannon-Hill, were 
discharged—and a band of music serenaded him in the evening. He was 
politely invited to spend the succeeding day in town; but answered (as an 
apology for not accepting the invitation), that public business obliged him 
to hasten to Philadelphia. The next morning, at ten o’clock, he proceeded 
on his journey, escorted by several gentlemen, over the Monocosy, on his 
route to York. Previous to his departure, an address, drawn in great haste, 
was presented to him: to which he was pleased to return an answer; ex- 
hibiting as usual, fresh proofs of his greatness and goodness.’’—Claypoole’s 
Daily Advertiser, July 9. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1. 

At Taneytown, Maryland: “ July 1.—Received an ad- 
dress from the Inhabitants of Frederick town and about 7 
o’clock left it—dined at one Cookerlys 13 miles off & 
lodged at Tawny town only 12 Miles farther—being de- 
tained at the first stage by Rain and to answer the address 
w had been presented to me in the Morning. Tawny 
town is but a small place with only the Street through w™ 
the Road passes, built on—the buildings are principally of 
wood.”— Washingion’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, JULY 2. 

At Yorktown, Pennsylvania: “ July 2.—Set out a little 
after 4 o’clock and in ab‘ 6 Miles crossed the line w® di- 
vides the States of Maryland & Pennsylvania—the Trees in 
w™ are so grown up th‘ I could not perceive the opening 
though I kept a lookout for it—9 Miles from Tawny town, 
Littletown is past, they are of similar app* but y* latter is 
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more insignificant than the former.—Seven Miles farther 
we came to Hanover (commonly called McAlister’s town) a 
very pretty village with a number of good brick Houses & 
Mechanics in it. At this place, in a good Inn, we break- 
fastod—and in 18 Miles more reached York Town where 
we dined and lodged, .. . After dinner in company with 
Ool’ [Thomas] Hartley & other Gentlemen I walked through 
the principal Streets of the Town and drank Tea at Col. 
Hartloys.—The © H° was illuminated.” '— Washington's 
Diary. 


“On tho 2nd. of July, 1791, in the afternoon, at 2 o’clk camo the Hon- 
orablo Prosident Washington to York town; all the bells of the town rang 
in honor of the event as if tho voices of the Archangols sounding in har- 
mony commanded attention, I could not repress my toars at the thought 
of all this, indeed I cried aloud, not from a senso of sadnoss, but from a 
fooling of vory Joyfulnoas, In tho evening, there was a gonoral illumina- 
tion, and in the Court Houso in each pane was set a light.”"—Rev. Joun 
Rorn, Diary of the Moravian Congregation of Yorktown, Pennsylvania, MS. 


SUNDAY, JULY 8. 

At Lancaster, Pennsylvania: “ July 3.—Received and 
answered an address from the Inhabitants of Yorktown— 
& there being no Episcopal Minister present in the place, I 
went to hear morning Service performed in the Dutch re- 
formed Chureh—which, being in that language not a word 
of which I understood I was in no danger of becoming a 
proselyte to its religion by the eloquence of the Preacher.— 

“ After Service, accompanied by Col* Hartley & half a 
dozen other Gentlemen, I set off for Lancaster—Dined at 
Wrights Ferry [Columbia] where I was met by Gen' [Ed- 
ward] Hand & many of the principal characters of Lan- 


“Saturday last [July 2] the President of the United States arrived 
hero [Yorktown] from Mount Vernon on his way to Philadelphia. His 
arrival which was about 2 o’chock was announced by the ringing of bells. 
The Independent Light Infantry, commanded by Capt. George Hay, 
paraded, and being drawn up before his Excellency’s lodging fired fifteen 
rounds. At night there were illuminations and every other demonstration 
of joy.""—The Pennsylvania Herald and York General Advertiser, July 6, 
1791. 
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caster & escorted to the town by them, arriving ab‘ 6 
o’clock.”— Washington’s Diary. 


* Lancaster, July 8.—This evening at 6 o’clock, arrived here, on his re- 
turn from his Southern Tour, his Excellency the President of the United 
States, accompanied by Major Jackson. He was escorted from Wright's 
Ferry by a respectable number of the inhabitants of this borough.’’—Clay- 
poole's Daily Advertiser, July 12. 


MONDAY, JULY 4. 

At Lancaster: “ July 4.—This being the Anniversary of 
American Independence and being kindly requested to do 
it, I agreed to halt here this day and partake of the enter- 
tainment which was preparing for the celebration of it.—In 
the forenoon I walked about the town—At half passed 2 
oclock I received, and answered an address from the Cor- 
poration and the Complim™ of the Clergy of different de- 
nominations—dined between 3 & 4 oclock—drank Tea with 
M” Hand.”— Washington’s Diary. 


* July 12.—On Monday, July 4, being the Anniversary of American 
Independence, the Corporation [of Lancaster], at the particular request of 
the inhabitants, waited on him [the President] with an address: At three 
o’clock the President, and a very large number of citizens, set down to an 
elegant entertainment, provided for the occasion, in the court-house,’’— 
Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 7—Yesterday the President of 
the United States arrived in this city, on his return from his 
southern tour. His approach was announced to the citizens, 
by the firing of cannon and the ringing of bells.”—Dunlap’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 

At Philadelphia: “I yesterday had Mr. Jaudenes,' who 
was in this country with Mr. Gardoqui, and is now come 
over in a public character, presented to me for the first 





1 Don Joseph De Jaudennes was associated with Don Joseph De Viar, 
the Spanish minister, in the management of Spanish interests in the United 
States. 
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time by Mr. Jefferson. Colonel Ternant is expected here 
every day as minister from France.”’— Washington to David 
Humphreys. 


Colonel Humphreys was at this time in Lisbon, having been appointed 
minister to Portugal on February 21. At the time of the appointment he 
was in London, having left the United States in August, 1790. Mr. Hum- 
phroys revisited this country in 1794, returned the following year, and soon 
afterward married Miss Bulkly, an English woman of fortune. He was 
transferred (May 20, 1796) from Lisbon to the court of Madrid, where he 
remained until succeeded by Charles Pinckney in 1802. ~~. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9. 

At Philadelphia: “ A slight indisposition, since my re- 
turn, (occasioned by a tumor, not much unlike the one I had 
at New York in 1789), of which I am now recovered, does 
not forbid the expectation, that my health may be ultimately 
improved by my tour through the southern States.” — Wash- 
ington to William Moultrie. 








THURSDAY, AUGUST 18. 

At Philadelphia: “ August 20.—Thursday [August 18], 
[Jean Baptiste Ternant'] the French and [Don Joseph De 
Viar the] Spanish Ambassadors, together with several other 
distinguished personages dined with the President of the 
United States, and in the evening there was a small display 
of fire works exhibited nearly opposite the President’s house, 
given by a few citizens in compliment to the Company.” — 
Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 





“ August 10.—Yesterday arrived in this city [Philadelphia], Mons. Dz 
TeRNANt, Minister Plenipotentiary from his Most Christian Majesty to the 
United States of America, after a passage of 45 days from Rochefort, on 
board the frigate La Favorite. In his suite came\Messieurs Dupont and 
Kellerman.’’—Idem. 





1 Jean Baptiste Ternant served as major in the Revolutionary War under 
Baron Steuben (whom he accompanied to this country) until September 
26, 1778, when he was made lieutenant-colonel and inspector of the armies 
in Georgia and South Carolina. He was taken prisoner at Charleston in 
1780, but was soon exchanged, and returned to France after the conclusion 
of peace. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 65. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ September 5.—This afternoon went to 
the President’s house on Market Street and there dined 
with him and his lady, and four members of his family, be- 
sides the following members of the [Pennsylvania] House 
{of Representatives]: Hon. William Bingham, Speaker, 
Messrs. [Richard] Wells, [Francis] Gurney, [Lawrence] 
Seckel from the city; [William] Macpherson, [Thomas] 
Lilly, [Philip] Gardner, [Henry] Tyson, [Joseph] Reed, 
[David] Stewart, [Jonathan] Hoge, [John] Montgomery, 
(Samuel] Maclay, [John] White, [William] Findlay, [John] 
Baird, [Jacob] Eyerly, [Anthony] Lerch, [John] Mulhollan, 
[Adamson] Tannehill, and Peter Lloyd, our clerk. I can- 
not help remarking that President Washington is an unas- 
suming, easy and sociable man, beloved by every person.” — 
Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer.' 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


Leaves Philadelphia : ‘* September 19.—Thursday afternoon 
[September 15], the Presipent left this city on a tour to 
Mount Vernon.”—Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser. 


The Viscount de Chateaubriand, who dined with the President the day 
before his departure for Mount Vernon, after describing in his ‘‘ Travels in 
America and Italy,’’ published in 1828, his first interview? with Washing- 
ton, refers to the dinner in the following words: ‘‘ The conversation turned 
almost entirely on the French revolution. The general showed us a key of 





1 Jacob Hiltzheimer, a German by birth, settled at Philadelphia in the 
latter part of 1748. He was a member of the State Assembly from 1786 to 
1797, and was quite a prominentcitizen. Mr. Hiltzheimer kept a diary from 
1768 to 1798, extracts from which were first published in Volume XVI. of 
the PENNSYLVANIA MaGazineE. It was subsequently privately printed at 
Philadelphia in 1893. He died of yellow fever September 14, 1798. Mr. 
Hiltzheimer became the owner, in July, 1777, of the house at the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Market Streets, in which Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

1 At this interview, upon perceiving the astonishment of the President 
when he stated that the object of his voyage was to discover the passage to 
the northwest by penetrating to the polar sea, Chateaubriand said, ‘‘ But 
it is less difficult to discover the northwest passage than to create a nation 
as you have done.”’ 
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the Bastille: those keys of the Bastille were but silly playthings which 
were about that time distributed over the two worlds. Had Washington 
seen like me the conquerors of the Bastille in the kennels of Paris, he would 

‘have had less faith in the relic. The gravity and the energy of the revolu- 
tion were not in those sanguinary orgies. At the time of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, in 1685, the same populace of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine demolished the Protestant church at Charenton with as much zeal 
as it despoiled the church of St. Denis in 1793. 

“T left my host at ten in the evening, and never saw him again: he set 
out for the country the following day, and I continued my journey. 

‘Such was my interview with that man who gave liberty to a whole 
world. Washington sunk into the tomb before any little celebrity had at- 
tached to my name. I passed before him as the most unknown of beings; 
he was in all his glory, I in the depth of my obscurity, my name probably 
dwelt not a whole day in his memory. Happy, however, that his looks 
were cast upon me! I have felt myself warmed for it all the rest of my life. 
There is a virtue in the looks of a great man.’’ 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 

At George Town: ‘“ George-Town, September 24.— 
MONDAY evening last [September 19] the PRESIDENT 
of the United States, his Lady, and Suite, arrived in this 


town from the Seat of Government, and on Tuesday took 
their departure for Mount Vernon.”—Claypoole’s Daily 
Advertiser, September 30. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

At Mount Vernon: “ From long experience I have laid 
it down as an unerring maxim, that to exact rents with 
punctuality is not only the right of the landlord, but that it 
is also for the benefit of the tenant that it should be so, 
unless by uncontrollable events and providential strokes 
the latter is rendered unable to pay them.”— Washington to 
Robert Lewis. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

At Philadelphia: ‘‘ October 22.—The President of the 
United States arrived in town yesterday, from Mount 
Vernon.” —Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25. 

At Philadelphia: ‘October 25.—At noon President 
Washington went to the Congress at the corner of Chestnut 
and Sixth Streets, and delivered his address [in the Senate 
Chamber ]—yesterday being the first day of meeting of the 
Second Congress.” —Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29. 

At Philadelphia: “ October 29.—The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives [Jonathan Trumbull] attended 
by the Members repaired to the President’s house, and pre- 
sented him with an answer to his address.”—Dunlap’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 


‘* November 1.—Yesterday [Monday, October 31] at twelve o’clock, the 
Vice-President attended by the Senate, repaired to the President’s House, 
and presented him with an answer to his address.’’—IJdem. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“ November 15.—On Friday last [No- 
vember 11] Mr. Hammond was introduced to the President, 
by the Secretary of State, and presented his credentials 
as his Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States.”—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


George Hammond was the first minister from Great Britain to the United 
States. He murried (May 20, 1793) Margaret Allen, daughter of Andrew 
Allen, of Philadelphia, a girl of remarkable beauty. Mr. Hammond re- 
mained in this country until 1795, when he returned to England to become 
under-secretary at the foreign office in London. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Philadelphia: “This afternoon accounts received, 
which are believed, that General St. Clair’s army has been 
defeated by the Indians. The action happened November 
4th, within fifteen miles of the Miami towns. Six hundred 
of our men killed and wounded. General [Richard] Butler 
and many officers among the slain.”— Timothy Pickering to 
Mrs. Pickering. 

VoL. xx.—14 
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When the President received the news of the surprise and defeat of 
General St. Clair, it is said, on the authority of Colonel Lear,! who was 
present, that for a few moments he lost all control of himself, and with 
great violence of manner vehemently denounced the action of St. Clair in 
allowing himself to be surprised,—an event which he had been expressly 
cautioned against. The paroxysm of passion, however, lasted but a short 
time, when he regained his habitual composure. | 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“ December 30.—Yesterday afternoon 
arrived in the city, six Indian Chiefs from the Cherokee 
Nation, one Squaw and an Interpreter.”—Dunlap’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


‘‘ The Cherokees arrived in this city after a tedious passage from Charles- 
ton, which I believe they will consider as the most, if not the only dis- 
agreeable circumstance attending their mission; for the requests, which 
they had to make, were of a nature to be readily complied with, and they 
appear not only satisfied, but highly pleased with their reception, and the 
manner in which their business has been done.”— Washington to Charles 
Pinckney, January 31, 1792. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Philadelphia: “ January 3, 1792.—On Friday morn- 
ing [December 30, 1791] was presented to the President of 
the United States,a BOX elegantly mounted with silver, 
and made of the celebrated oak tree that sheltered the 
Wasuineton of Scotland, the brave and patriotic Sir 
William Wallace, after his defeat at the battle of Falkirk, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, by Edward the 
1st. This magnificent and truly characteristic present is 
from the Earl of Buchan, by the hands of Mr. Archibald 
Robertson, a Scotch gentleman, and portrait painter who 
arrived in America some months ago.”—Claypoole’s Daily 
Advertiser. 


At the request of the Earl of Buchan, Washington sat to Mr. Robertson 
for his portrait, to be placed among those most honored by the earl. The 
portrait obtained at these sittings was taken in miniature; it was retained 





1 « Washington in Domestic Life,” by Richard Rush, p. 65. 
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by the artist, and a large painting executed from it was sent to the earl in 
May, 1792. 

A family dinner to which Mr. Robertson was invited is thus described 
by him: “ The dinner, served at three o’clock in the afternoon, was plain, 
but suitable for a family in genteel and comfortable circumstances. There 
was nothing specially remarkable at the table, but that the General and 
Mrs. Washington sat side by side, he on the right of his lady; the gentle- 
men on his right hand and the ladies on her left. It being on Saturday, 
the first course was mostly of eastern cod and fresh fish. A few glasses of 
wine were drunk during dinner, with other beverage ; the whole closed with 
a few glasses of sparkling champagne, in about three quarters of an hour, 
when the General and Colonel Lear retired, leaving the ladies in high glee 
about Lord Buchan and the ‘ Wallace box.’ ”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF BENJAMIN 
MARSHALL, 1763-1766.) 


CONTRIBUTED BY THOMAS STEWARDSON, ESQ. 


“ PuILap4 October 18" 1763. 

“. .. We have lost some faithfull & Worthy friends 
lately amongst which was Anthony Morris, who was buried 
the Seventh day before our Yearly Meeting whose Corps 
was attended to the Meeting house and burial Ground by a 
very great number of the most substantial Inhabitants as 
well as a vast number of Friends from Different parts, at 
meeting a noble & Weighty Testimony was deliver’d by our 
worthy Friend Ann Moore at which Meeting was present 
the Governour the Recorder many of the Councill Alder- 
men severall Ministers (of other Persuations) many Law- 
yers, a Great number of Merch* & Private Gentlemen &c 
... & on the 5 day follow. was also Curried to the 
Meeting house, that antient & worthy Minister Hannah 
Hurford, where a very fine Testimony was Delivered by 
Sam! Nottingham, ... & her Corps was also attended by 
a Great number of Friends & others, also a few Days ago, 
Mary Yarnell after a Tedious Illness, to the Great Loss of 
her Tender husband & family, he himself being very poorly. 
Charles Cannon from England, lately dyed here & a Great 
number that I hav’t time to mention. 

“To Huan Forses.” 


“ PHILAD4 Novemb* 10 1763. 
“ . , . The 30" of last month being the first day of the 
Week, about 4 O’Clock in the afternoon we were surprized 
with a smart Shock of an Earth Quake, which much fright- 
ned many people, in their different places of Worship, & 


1 Benjamin Marshall was a son of Christopher Marshall, the diarist. 
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broke them all up, it happily concluded without doing any 
mischief. ... 
“To Joun TOWNSEND.” 


“ Po1tap4 Novemb* 12% 1763. 


“ . . . The 30% of Last Month, being the first day of the 
Week, we were very much alarm’d with a very Violent 
Shock of an Earth Quake, . . . the same Day arrived here 
from London Capt® Budden in whom came Passengers, 
John & Rich* Penn Esq™ the former appointed Lieut Gov- 
ernour of this Place which he was proclaimed the next Day 
following. I hope his administration will be very agree- 
able to the people of this province, as his appearance de- 
notes him an agreeable person he has severall Addresses to 
him &. I omitted Enforming thee that Capt" James Daw 
is now on the Recovery at Fort Pitt which I am very Glad 
of as his life was Despaired of, Capt" Nuttle is safe arrived 
here & Jeri® Linn is bravely, but seems to have got almost 
the Colour of a Spaniard by being so much amongst them. 
We have had two Men of War in our River, for some time 
past to prevent any Clandestine Trade being carried on, 
either to Spain Portugal or any of the French West India 
Islands, the Captain of one of them dyed here, about 3 
Weeks ago, & the two Vessels are since sailed for Virginia 
to refitt, till Spring when they are expected here again. . . . 

“To Huan Forszs.” 


“ PHILAD4 November 12 1763. 

“ ... I mentioned in my last of Doctor Rich* Farmers 
having embarked for Bristoll on board Capt. Fastin. . . . 
I suppose he will stay at Bath as he told me he intended to 
stay the season there... . The troubles of the Indians 
seemed a little to subside, but are fearfull they are begun 
again which makes things look very Gloomy here, & Trade 
very dull. I suppose the number of Vessells in this har- 
bour, at this time, exceeds any that ever was Knowne here, 
& people not knowing what to do with them. . . . George 
Whitefield is now here, he preached a few days ago, at the 
New Baptist Meeting house, he dont preach near so often, 
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nor is near so much followed as formerly, he is so very fat, 
that thee would hardly know him, he being as fat as almost 
any body here. 

“To James Tapscort.” 

“ PHILAD4 Jan’ 14” 1764. 

“ . .. Weare here much affraid of a Rupture with the 
dutch, w™ should there be it will frusterate all our Schemes 
that Way, & would think it quite prudent to keep thy affairs 
in as narrow a compass as thou can—the Neptune is now 
repairing but the Weather is so precarious that we cant 
Tell when she will be ready, tho’ as thy Unckle David has 
the Care of her, no doubt but he will Dispatch her as soon 
as Possible to thee. .. . 

“To Witt1amM McMourzriz.” 


“PHiLtap4 April 5” 1764. 

“ ... I have now only time to enclose an acc‘ against 
S* John S* Clair Coll' of the Royall American Regiment 
who lately lived at Trenton & is now going home in the 
Packet so must Desire should Immediately apply. . . . 


“To SamvueEt Lovupon.” 


“ PHILAD4 May 2. 1764. 

“|. . Trade is very Dwindling amongst us as we have 
so much Differences here amongst our selves & such Party 
that seems to hurt everything, pamphlets are Daily dis- 
pers’d here to the inflaming of Peoples Minds Great many 
of which my Brother has sent to J. Foster In many of which 
the Quakers are very Ill treated & the Grose Falsehoods 
assured for real Facts by a Presbyterian Party. I sincerely 
wish it may Peaceably subside as its a very Melancholly 
Situation to hear such continuall Railing. .. . 

“To Joun TowNsEND.” 


“ PHILAD4 June 22. 1764. 
“ ... I acquainted thee of the great scarcity of Cash 
amongst us... & that I had not rec* one farthing of thy 
money. I have now again press‘ for the same. ... Jn° 
Turner has been from here since Feb: 1763 & his wife 
hardly any thing to support her. . . . Tillon have been from 
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here long before thy affairs came into my hand & Henry 
Cline been Dead near 12 months, but I understand his 
Widow keeps Tavern a little way out of town . . . Capt. 
Marsh has mett with a very great Loss lately .. . nothing 
particular at present amongst us except its the melancholly 
prospect of Trade by the Men of War being stationed in 
our Bay & River which prevents our doing any Business 
out of the Common Road & then Parliam* of England laying 
heavy Taxes on us & wee likely to have noe more paper 
Mony made I assure thee was thee now here should hardly 
think it was the same... place. Mess™ Hughes & Lynn 
rem" yet unmaried & I think Mariage seems to be not Quite 
so Brisk as heretofore the Thought of Housekeeping Ter- 
rifys them... . 

“To Dr. James Tapscott.” 

“PuiLap4 July 28. 1764. 

“ . . . This I expect will be handed thee by my Friend 
near neighbour An’ Tybout who is going to your place 
with a Wid” on some Business Respecting her Deceased 
Husband & he intends to purchase some Bear Fur there so 
that if thou can help him to any Trade. . . it will bea 
particular favour confer’d on me. ... The men of War 
here are so very strict that the smallest things don’t escape 
their notice, they have seized a Boat w® Charcoal & 10 B B 
Tar from Indian Riv. because it was Bonded. I dont be- 
lieve the Vessell & Cargoe would fetch here £20, they 
search all Vessells very narrowly & have condemned sever 
one fine M. Sloop & Cargoe sold this Day— . . . please to 
purchase me three Lott? tickets for the Bounty on hemp to 
be drawn sometime next month. 

“To JAMES Brooks.” 

“ PHILAD4 Oct* 5. 1764. 


“ ... our Election w™ has been the warmest & most 
close ever known here the number of Votes near 4000, the 
Presb’y party having made use of every artifice in their 
power that they could invent to obtain them, the Ministers 
having been remarkably vigilant in the aff" & stir’d them- 
selves more than was ever known before tho’ they have not 
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been able to compleat their Scheme nor hope they never 
will; we got home the third day of the week following that 
we left R. Island being near six days on the passage. . . . 
“To Jos. G. Wanton.” 
“ PHILAD4 Oct* 22* 1764. 

“ . . . Bills are very scarce here, I had a deall of trouble 
to persuade Reese Meredith to draw it . . . as Reese isa 
man of great credit I thought it might be depended on. 
. . » Cash Monstrous scarce (I believe we must learn to 
Barter) as the Men of War are here so strict that nothing 
can escape them... and so many new Acts of Parlim' 
lately made seem as if America would be much distressed 
the dreadfull Lumb’ Acts if continued will I fear be of great 
disadvantage & help to Ruin us however I hope that on 
proper remonstrances the rigour will in some measure be 
abated or the Edge taken off... . M. Hughes & Lynn are 
the same stupid Lads as when you left here . . . our party 
disputes seem not quite so high as heretofore but don’t 
know how soon it may break out ag® neither do the Indians 
seem too troublesome & I heartily wish that Every thing 
may be restored to its ancient peace... . 

“To Dr. James Tapscott.” 

“ PHILAD Oct* 9* 1765. 

“ ... Ship Royall Charlotte Cap" Holland, who is ar- 
rived here some days past but has been Detained by having 
the Horrible Stamp Paper on board his Ship, but is now 
putt on board the Man of War, so that I suppose he will 
soon discharge his cargo. .. . 

“To THomas MonKLAND.” 

“ PHILAD. Oct’ 19" 1765. 

“ ... the time for Seed is not yet begun, it generally 
begins abo‘ the 1‘ of November, but am fearful I shall not 
be able to comply with thy Request, as a most Cruel & Op- 
pressive Stamp Act is to take place here after the first of 
November after which we expect all Business will cease, as 
the Merchants & Traders throughout America are deter- 
mined not to make use of any Stamp Paper on any Con- 
sideration, so that no Vessell will be able to clear out after 
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then, as none of the Stamp Officers will distribute any 
Papers most of them having resigned their office. . . . 
“To Barn* Eaan.” 
“ PuHILaP November 9“ 1765. 

“ , .. find it impossible to comply with thy orders at 
present owing entirely to the Cruel & Oppressive Stamp Act 
laid on the American Colonys . . . as no Custom House or 
other Officer can go on agreeable to the Act without sub- 
jecting himself to great Fines, but should the Vessells be 
cleared out as heretofore, they would be in a great Danger 
of a Seizure as the Men of War are in our River & who 
would doubtless be pleased with the oppertunity .. . as 
soon as our affairs are settled shall then advise thee & hope 
to receive thy future Orders for any thing this way... 
the chief articles that answer here from Ireland which can 
be brought are Linnens (which ought to go to Liverpoole 
to receive the Bounty) Beef, Butter, Men, Women & Boys 
Servants the less Women the better as they are very trouble- 
some, & the best times for Servants is about the month of 
May.... 

“To Tuomas Murpuy.” 

“ PHILAD. Nov* 9 1765. 

“« , . . the Merchants & Traders have determined not to 
Receive any Stamp’d Papers by which means all our Offices 
are stopt as they cannot nor dare not act for fear of the 
Enraged Populace, as the most warm . . . opposition has 
been made in their Northern Colonys that has ever been 
since they were settled, so that those Traders that have 
Vessells here are obliged to let them lay by the Wharfis 
except a few who was here loaded & got cleared before the 
first of the month. . . . I am determined if any method 
can be fallen upon in a reasonable time so as to clear out 
our Vessells with safety that I will immediately dispatch a 
Vessell loaded agreeable to thy Request, but am afraid that 
the above difficulties will subsist. Our Merchants & Traders 
have entered into an agreement which is universally signed 
upon their Honour not to order any Goods from England 
on Commission, & forbid all the Goods heretofore ordered 
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unless the Stamp Act is repealed, but are determined to 
Encourage the Irish Trade by Importing every thing that 
can be lawfully brought from Ireland as both you & us are 
like to be so much under. Should thee have a mind to 
send a Vessell this Way, about 100 Men & Boys Servants 
with as many Passengers as could be got, so as to be here 
by the Middle or Latter end of May, I think might answer 
very well. Stout able Labouring men & Tradesmen out of 
the Country with Young Boys & Lads answers best, Women 
are so troublesome it would be best to send few or none, as 
there is often so many Drawbacks on them, this I mention 
should thee have any Intention of sending a Vessell this 
way for any thing. I do flatter myself that the above Rea- 
sons will be quite satisfactory as I have endeavoured to act 
in the best and most cautious manner for thy Interest pos- 
sible as I do assure thee I should do the same was it my 
own Case, as its very precarious now, knowing how to do 
for the Best... . 
“To Barnaby Kean.” 
“ PHILAD’A Dec* 18 1765. 

“ . . . About a week past our Custom House was open’d 
for clearing out to such as would chuse to Risque their 
Vessells & Cargoes & most of those cleared to Spain & 
Portugal. I was about trying to get a Vessell to ship thee 
some seed and took councel of some of our able Lawyers 
about the Act of Parliament & whether we should be safe 
provided we had a Clearance from our Offices here, their 
Opinion was y‘ the Vessells are liable to a Seizure for sail- 
ing contrary to Act of Parliament, and thought it most 
Prudent for me not to run the Risque, as should any Loss 
by seizures happen, the whole must fall on me, as when 
thou wrote thy Orders thou could not be appriz’d of the 
unhappy Situation our Trade was like to be involved in. 
. .. I have now large Orders to ship Grain & Flour to 
Portugal, which cannot comply with safety. Yesterday & 
today we have Rec’d acco* y* Lord Colvill (command’ of 
his Majesties Ships in N° America) has sent orders to all 
the Capt’ of Men of War on the Continent, to stop or seize 
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every Vessell y‘* shall be found Sailing without Stamp’d 
Papers which sho* that be the case, many Cargoes may per- 
rish before our Affairs can be settled. .. . 

“To Barn*® Eaan.” 


“PHILAD4 Dec" 14” 1765. 

“ , . . Great Quantitys of home made Cloths, Linnens, 
Blankits & various other articles are daily brought to this 
City & Manufactorys erecting. I think it the duty of every 
man in England more especially those in Trade to endeav- 
our by all Justifiable means to get the Stamp Act repealed 
. . . the Traders of this City have drawn up a petition to 
the Merchants & Traders of Great Brittain, 3 of which are 
Gone for London, Bristol & Liverpool & signed by near 
500 People of this City, & Copy of the same petition as soon 
as ready will be sent to Hallifax, Leeds, Birmingham, Shef- 
field & most of the trading Towns in England, to use their 
utmost Endeavours in getting the Stamp & other Acts 
lately passed Repealed. . . . I hope thou’ll not be wanting 
in assisting as soon as the Petition comes to your hands. ... 

“To Joun Scorrt.” 


“ PHILAD4 Decemt 14 1765. 

“ , . . Enclosed is a small Invoice which if the Stamp 
Act be repealed thou’ll ship # first oppertunity that offers 
. . . but not to be ship’d on any Consideration unless the 
said Stamp Act be repealed, which if thou does I shall not 
receive nor be answerable for them, (so mind) as I dare not 
consistant with my Word & Honour receive any Goods un- 
less Repealed. I have here enclosed one of the Papers sent 
to every Merchant in England to Countermand the Orders 
for Goods which are not ship’d by January the 1* 1766.... 

“To Tuomas MonKLAND.” 


“ PHILAD4 June 5" 1766. 

“ . ..I1 should be glad to know, whether thy father, 
Grandfather or any of thy Relations of the name of Perri- 
grine Tyrack, John Tyrack, or any of the name of George 
Green was acquainted with Will: Penn first settler of this 
Province of Pennsylvania as there are such names in the 
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List, & should be glad to find out the Heir, or Heirs of the 
same as its Possible some small matter may be got, thy an- 
swer # first opportunity will be very acceptable. .. . 

“To PERRIGRINE TYRACK.” 

“ PHILAD4 June 7* 1766. 

“ . . . Irish Servants will be very dull, such numbers 
have already arrived from Different parts, & many more 
expected, that I believe it will be over done, especially as 
severall Dutch Vessells are expected here, which will all- 
ways command the Markett. Capt Power I believe has 
near sold all his, he being pretty early. . . . 

“To Barn® Eaan.” 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


WASHINGTON TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


“ HEAD QUARTERS, 25 November, 1777 
8 o’clock P.M. 
“ D* Sir: 

““Col* Mead delivered me yours this morning, as I was 
upon my way to reconnoitre the Enemy’s Lines from the 
West side of the Schuylkill. I had a full view of their left 
and found their works much stronger than I had reason to 
expect from the Accounts I had received. The Enemy have 
evacuated Carpenters Island and seem to be about doing the 
same by Province Island. Accounts from the city say Lord 
Cornwallis was expected back today or tomorrow, which 
corresponds with the information sent you by Gen. Weedon. 
All their movements make me suspicious that they mean to 
collect their whole force while our’s is divided, and make an 
Attack on the Army on this side. I therefore desire (except 
you have a plan or prospect of doing something to advantage) 
that you will rejoin me with your whole force as quick as 
possible. I have ordered all the Boats down to Burlington 
to give you despatch and when you have crossed, all those 
not necessary for the common use at the Ferries, should be 
immediately sent up to Coriels again. Yours of yesterday 
that appears to have been written before that sent by Col? 
Meade has reached me since I got Home. The Hospital at 
Burlington deserves your consideration. If you leave it 
uncovered and Lord Cornwallis should detach a party, the 
patients will certainly be made prisoners. I therefore beg 
you will endeavour to have them removed, or think of some 
way of giving them protection by posting some Militia or 
leaving some Other Troops while the Enemy remain in that 
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Quarter. The Hospital at Princeton also will be left naked 
if the Enemy should move farther up, You will therefore 
leave them some cover, if you think there will be occasion. 


Tam &c.! 
“ GO WASHINGTON. 


“P.S.—As leaving a Guard at Princeton will still divide 
our force, if the patients could be removed further from 
thence, I think it would be for the better. I told D* Ship- 
pen when he fixed it there, it would be dangerous.” ? 


MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE TO WASHINGTON. 


“Mount Hotty, Nov" 25" 4 oClock 

“D* Sir 

“This moment received intelligence the enemy are em- 
barking from Glocester and crossing over to Philadelphia. 
Col. Comstock sends this intelligence and says it may be 
depended upon.—I have order’d General Varnum’s & Gen- 
eral Huntington’s brigade to advance immediately to fall 
upon the enemies rear and prevent their geting off their 
stock. I wait your Excellencies orders to march where you 
may think advisable. Colo. Sheppard* got into camp about 
noon—the whole body of the troops will be ready to move 
at a moments warning—The Riffle Corps & about 600 
militia are upon the enemies flanks. 

‘‘ A detachment from Cap* Lee’s Horse took nine pris- 
oners yesterday, the first account I ever had of their being 


in this quarter. Iam &c. 
“N. GREENE.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE TO WASHINGTON. 
“Mount Hotty Nov. 25" 12 o’Clock 
“De® Sir: 
“T wrote your Excellency this afternoon that the enemy 
were crossing from the Jerseys to Philadelphia and that the 
intelligence came from Col. Comstock—he is stationd at Had- 


1 In manuscript of Robert Hanson Harrison. 
2 In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman. 
5 Colonel William Shepard, in command of Glover's brigade. 
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donfield to collect intelligence.—I have received two letters 
from the Col. today the first dated at 12 o’Clock the last at 
three both of which I have enclosd.—It appears to me the 
enemy are crossing their Cattle, but I much doubt whether 
any part of the troops have crost the river—perhaps they 
may begin in the morning—I am divided in my mind how 
to act—If your Excellency intends an attack on Philadel- 
phia our moving down to Haddonfield will prevent our co- 
opperating with you—but if the enemy are crossing, the 
attack upon the city would not be warrantable now if be- 
fore, without our whole collective force at least, and as part 
is below and part here, I wish to move forward for the 
support of the troops below and attack the enemy if prac- 
ticable. 

“T expected before this to have received your Excellen- 
cies further Orders but as I have not and from the intelli- 
gence there appears a prospect of attempting something 
here I have ventured to put the troops in motion—if I 
should receive orders to the contrary I can speedily return. 

“Tf the enemy cross to the city they may be attackt at 
any time hereafter as well as now—if they have not crost 
and are in a situation to be attackt we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to attempt something. I am anxious to do every 
thing in my power and more especially as the People seems 
to be dissatisfied at the evacuation of red bank fort. I 


am &c. 
“N. GREENE.” 


COLONEL COMSTOCK TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 
“ HADDONFIELD, 25 Nov. 4} past 12, 1777 
“Sir: 

“This moment I arrived from a reconnoitering tour near 
Little Timber Creek Bridge, sent a smart young woman 
who had a sister in Gloster as a spy to Gloster; she has 
returned and I believe has rect no other damage than 
receiving a kiss from the Hessian General (this is as she 
says). She reports that a very large number of British & 
Hessian troops are in Gloster, that they are embarking in 
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boats & going to Philadelphia, and that her sister there in- 
formed her they had been embarking ever since early in the 
morning. That Lord Cornwallis quartered at Col. Ellis’ 
house & the Hessian General in a house opposite—who 
asked the young woman where the Rebels were? She 
answered, she could not tell—she had seen none of them! 
She said she passed many sentrys before she came to little 
Timber Creek Bridge where she passed the last. 

“T doubt not this information. I fear they will be too 
quick for us. Col. Hart’s Reg‘ is here. With great esteem, 

“ADAM CoMSTOCK.” 


COLONEL COMSTOCK TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 
“ HADENFIELD, 25" November, 1777 
8 oClock P.M. 

“Sr 
‘“‘ Seven prisoners just arrived here from the Enemy taken 
by the Militia, about 3 mile from this place on the Road to 
Glos’ter.—the prisoners I have examined. Two of them 
are Gunners and 2 Matros, belonging to the first Reg* of 
Artilary, the other 3 belong to the 33¢ Reg'—they were 
about 4 a mile from their Picket plundering, those belong- 
ing to the Artilary had 3 of the Artilary Horses with them 
marked G. R. which are also taken. This Express rides 
one of em. The Prisoners on Examination say the Main 
Body Lye about 4 Mile from this on the Gloster Road 
encamp’d that their Line form a Tryangle, that they are to 
wait there till they have embark’d all the Stock for Phila- 
delphia, which will take em all Day, & that the Army ex- 
pects to embark tomorrow and go into winter Quarters, that 
they have 2 6 pounders in front, 2 ditto in the Rear & some 
smaller in the Center, that they were not in the least appre- 
hensive of any of the American Army being within 10 
miles of them, otherwise they should not have been taken 
in the manner they were. This moment 7 Hessian Pris- 
oners arrived here taken in the same manner. I have not 
examined them. I could wish your Army was here now, for 
I think they may be supprised very easy. They give various 
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Acc* of their Numbers, from 5 to 8thousand. They mostly 
agree that Billings Fort & Fort Mercer are leveled.—O how 
I want to give em a Floging before they Leave the Gersey. 
With every sentiment of Esteem & Respect &c 

“ ApaM Comstock.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE TO WASHINGTON. 
“ HADDONFIELD, Nov’ 26" 4 o’clock P.M. 1777 
“D* Sir 

“Your Excellency’s letter of the 25" reached me at this 
place—I halted the troops on the receipt of it, those that 
had not got into the town—Gen' Varnum’s & Huntington’s 
Brigades got to this place before the letter came to hand. 
I am sorry our march will prove a fruitless one—the enemy 
have drawn themselves down upon the Peninsula of Glou- 
cester—the Ships are drawn up to cover the troops—there 
is but one road that leads down to the point, on each side 
the ground is swampy, & full of thick underbrush, that it 
makes the approaches impracticable almost—these diffi- 
culties might have been surmounted, but we could reap no 
advantage from it—the Shipping being so posted as to cover 
the troops, and this country is so intersected with creeks, 
that approaches are rendered extremely difficult, and re- 
treats very dangerous.—I should not have halted the troops, 
but all the Gen’ Officers were against making an attack, the 
enemy being so securely situated—and so effectually cov- 
ered by their Shipping. 

“We have a fine body of troops & in fine spirits, & every 
one appears to wish to come to action:—I proposed to the 
Gentlemen drawing up in front of the enemy, & to attack 
their Picquet and endeavour to draw them out, but they 
were all against it, from the improbability of the enemies 
coming out. The Marquis with about 400 Militia & the 
rifle Corps, attack’d the enemies Picquet last evening, 
kill’d about 20 & wounded many more, & took about 20 
prisoners—the Marquis is charmed with the spirited be- 
haviour of the Militia & Rifle corps—they drove the enemy 
above half a mile & kept the ground until dark—the 

VoL, xx.—15 
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enemy’s picquet consisted of about 300 & were reinforced 
during the skirmish—The Marquis is determined to be in 
the way of danger. 

‘From the best observations I am able to make & from the 
best intelligence I can obtain it is uncertain whether any 
of the enemy have crossed the river, the boats are con- 
stantly going but I believe they are transporting stock— 
there is as many men in the returning boats, as there goes 
over—by tomorrow it will be reduced to a certainty.—I be- 
lieve the enemy have removed the great Chiveaux de frize— 
there went up 60 sail of Vessels this morning. If the ob- 
structions are removed in the river it accounts for the 
enemies evacuating Carpenters & Province Islands as they 
are no longer necessary—the prisoners say the enemy are 
going into Winter quarters as soon as they get up the river. 

“ Inclosed was our order for battle, with a plate agreeing 
to the order. 

“T purpose to leave General Varnum’s brigade & the 
rifle corps at this place for a few days, especially the rifle 
men who cover the country very much.—Gen' Varnum’s 
brigade will return to Mount Holly tomorrow or the next 
day.—I will make further enquiry respecting the hospitals, 
& give such directions as appear necessary. 

“My division, Huntington’s & Glover’s Brigades will 
proceed with all despatch to join your Excellency—I could 
wish the enemy might leave the Jersies before us.’ 

“Tam &e. 
“ Natu. GREENE.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE TO WASHINGTON. 


“ 
“D*® Sr Mount HO ty, Nov. 27, 1777 


‘Your favor of yesterday’ I received last night about 12 
oClock. The greater part of the troops returned to this 
place last night and marched early this morning to cross 

1The body of the letter is in the manuscript of J. Burnet, V. aide-de- 


camp. Greene’s other aides at this time were William Blodget and James 


Lloyd. 
?Printed in my “ Writings of Washington,” Vol. VI. p. 220. 
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the Delaware—I staid at Haddenfield myself with General 
McDougal’s division to give the necessary Orders to the 
Militia—I have left the rifle Corps at Haddenfield and Cap* 
Lee’s troop of light Horse to encourage the Militia and awe 
the enemy; to prevent their coming out in small parties— 
Col. Olney had orders to make an attack upon their Piquet 
this morning but they drew them in so close to their main 
body, and there being but one road he could not effect it— 
their Piquet consisted of about 300 men—I am much afraid 
the withdrawing the troops will greatly alarm the Country— 
Any position below this with any considerable force would 
be very dangerous—the country is so exceedingly inter- 
sected with creeks; and lies so contiguous to Philadelphia— 
I think any body of troops may be surprised from the city 
at Haddentield in five hours, and at almost any place in its 
neighbourhood. 

“The Hospitals will be in some danger at Burlington, 
Burdenton & Princetown if all the troops are withdrawn 
from this state, but if the sick were ordered to be imme- 
diately removed, it would still increase the alarm in the 
country, for which reason I would risque what are there at 
present and order the Director General not to send any 
more there. 

“T shall set out immediately for Burlington—I have given 
Lt. Col. Abale orders to procure waggons and send off all 
the spare ammunition to Huntingdon, the heavy cannon to 
Bordenton—At my arrival at Burlington I will enquire of 
the Commodore respecting the matters by you directed. 

“General McDougal’s division will quarter here to night 
and march at five in the morning for Burlington—I think 
there are as many troops gone forward as will be able to 
get over to day. 

“T shall push on troops as fast as possible without in- 
juring their health. I sent forward one of my aids to Bur- 
lington early this morning to superintend the embarkation 
of the troops & baggage—I am with sincere regard & due 
respect &c. 


“N. GREENE.” 
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CAPTAIN CRAIG TO WASHINGTON. 

“ Sr 

“T have this moment been Honoured with your Excel- 
lency’s Letter—and embrace this opportunity of returning 
an Answer. By every Account, Lord Cornwallis is returned, 
it is a Certainty that a number of Troops are Arived at 
the City—both Horse and foot. I wrote y* Excellency this 
Morning the Enemy ware under march orders, it is ex- 
pected the[y] will March tonight. Your Excellency may 
Depend on the earliest information of their Movements— 
by some Accounts the enemy intend to send their Boats one 
way, and the greater part of their Army another, it is 
thought the boats are intended for Delaware. I have the 
Honour &c. 

“ C. Crala. 
“ FRANKFORT, 28" Nov’ 1777.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE TO WASHINGTON. 
“ BURLINGTON, Nov. 28" 9 oClock, 1777. 
“D* Sir 

‘Three Brigades are now on their march for Head Quar- 
ters, my division & Glover’s Brigade—General McDougall’s 
division is not yet come to town—they had orders to march 
at four this morning and I was in hopes they would have been 
in town, by the time Glovers brigade got over the River—I 
am afraid the want of provision has detained them this 
morning. It is with the utmost difficulty we can get bread 
to eat—the Commissary of purchases of flour is very ill 
managed—there is no magazines of consequence, and the 
army servd from hand to mouth—The Baggage cannot be 
got over by tomorrow night. 

“Mr. Tench Francis an uncle of Col. Tilghman was 
brought to me a prisoner this morning—he was taken at 
Glocester—he sais Lord Cornwallis’ detachment consisted 
of about 6,000, that none embarked until yesterday—he 
also adds that the reinforcement consisted of about 2500 
from New York. General Howe designs to make an im- 
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mediate attack upon the Army unless the weather is bad— 
this is the general conversation of the Officers of all ranks— 
Mr. Francis sais he thinks the enemy design to burn and 
destroy wherever they go—Germantown is devoted to de- 
struction—The enemy plundered every body within their 
reach, and almost of every thing they had. Itis the common 
conversation among the officers of all ranks that they design 
to divide our lands as soon as the Country is conquered— 
The obstinate resistance they say made at Mud Island has 
broke the campaign. I am &c. 
““N. GREENE.” * 


THE NAVY BOARD TO WASHINGTON. 


“ CONTINENTAL Navy BoaRD 
“ BoRDEN Town, 28 Nov‘ 1777 


“Sir 

“We are undera Necessity of drawing your Excellency’s 
Attention once more to the Frigates at this Place.—Not- 
withstanding our Endeavours, we have not been able to 
raise the Effingham—she still lyes on her Beam Ends in a 
very disagreeable situation. After the Destruction of our 
Fleet at Red Bank, the Officers & Crews of the several 
Vessels came up to this Place, to the Amount of between 
three & four Hundred. We are much at a Loss for Accom- 
modations for these Men; but if we had our Frigates afloat, 
this Difficulty would be obviated. As we have now so many 
Hands at Command, we are of Opinion, we can with Cer- 
tainty get these Ships ready for their Reception; & at the 
same Time have the Plugs so fixed that they might be drawn 
at a minutes Warning & the vessels sunk, should the Enemy 
make an attempt upon them. Nevertheless, however safe 
or convenient this Plan may appear to us, we do not think 
proper to put it in Execution without your Approbation. 
As the winter is now approaching fast & must soon put an 


1 For a letter from Washington to Greene, written at seven o’clock on 
the evening of this day, see my “ Writings of Washington,” Vol. VI. 
p. 228. 
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End to all our Water Schemes, we request your Excel- 
lency’s Answer by the Return of the Bearer (Cap* Pomeroy). 
Whatever your Advice may be in this Matter, you may de- 
pend on our strict Compliance with it. 

‘Several Captains of the Vessels lately destroyed have 
saved some of their Sails, Stores &. We wish to know 
whether you are of Opinion they may be kept here with 
Safety or not. 

“A Report is circulated & again contradicted respecting 
a French War. We should thank your Excellency for In- 
formation, whether it is so or not. We have &c. 

“‘Fra®* HopKINson 
“ Joun WHARTON 


“P.8.—We are sorry to trouble you. with Letters to Con- 
gress; but hope it will be attended with no great Incon- 
venience; apprehending that you have frequent Occasions 
to send to York Town & that our Packets may go with your 
Despatches.” 


WASHINGTON TO FRANCIS HOPKINSON AND JOHN WHARTON. 


“HEAD QUARTERS, 29 November, 1777 
“‘ GENT” 

“T am fav‘ with yours of the 20". I see no Reason for 
changing my former opinion in respect to sinking the Frig- 
ates to ensure their safety. If they are weighed again, 
and converted into Barracks for the Seamen, they must be 
brought near the shore and when the Frosts sets in, they 
cannot be sunk should the Enemy approach at such time. 
I however, leave the Matter to your judgment. 

“The Hulks of the Vessels will be all that are necessary 
for Barracks, if you should determine to put them to that 
use. The sails, Rigging and all other Stores of them and 
the Vessels that have been burned should be removed to 
some distance from the Water Side. I am &c.' 

“* G° WASHINGTON.” 


1In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman. 
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COUNCIL OF WAR.! 


[The following papers were overlooked and therefore are not in the 
place they would have occupied had a strictly chronological order been 
followed. | 


“ At a Council of War held at Head Quarters at Whit- 
pain 29" October 1777. 
“ Present 
“His Excellency The Commander in Chief 
“Major Generals—Sullivan Brigadier Generals—Maxwel 
“‘ Greene Smallwood 
“‘ Stephen Knox 
“* Marquis Fayette Varnum 
“ McDougall Wayne 
“ Mughlenberg 
“ Weedon 
“ Huntington 
“* Conway 
“ Pulaski 
“His Excellency informed the Board, That the enemys 
whole force according to the best estimate he could form, 
founded on general returns of their Army which had acci- 
dently fallen into his hands bearing every mark of au- 
thenticity, and from probable calculations of such changes 
as may have happened since the date of them, amounted to 
abt. 10,000 rank and file, present fit for duty. That their 
main body by the last accounts were in and near Philadel- 
phia. That they had established several batteries on Prov- 
ince Island, opposite to Fort Mifflin, from which, they 
continually annoyed the garrison there; but hitherto with- 
out any material effect,—That they had on the 22° instant 
attempted to carry Red Bank by storm, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. That the day following several of 


1 The call for this council is printed in my “ Writings of Washington,” 
Vol. VI. p. 143, and did not contain the question of an exchange of 
prisoners, suggested by the letter of Lieutenant-Colonel Persifor Frazer. 
An opinion by Brigadier-General Wayne is in Stillé’s “‘ Wayne,” p. 109. 
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their ships of war drew up against Fort Mifflin; which, in 
conjunction with their batteries before mentioned began a 
severe attack upon the fort; but were compelled to quit the 
enterprise and retire with loss—That however, notwith- 
standing the obstacles they encounter in the River obstruc- 
tions, they have found means to open a communication with 
their ships by way of Tinicum Island. 

‘“ He further informed them, That our whole force at this 
time amounted by the last returns to 8313 Continental 
troops and 2717 Militia rank and file present fit for duty. 
That besides these, were the garrisons at Fort Island and 
Red bank, the former consisting of about 300 Continental 
troops, the latter 350; in addition to which a detachment of 
three hundred Militia marched the 26" to reinforce the two 
posts—also the troops on the other side the Schulkill in 
number about 500—Militia, under Brigadier General Potter. 

‘“‘ That this force was likely soon to suffer a diminution of 
1986 Militia, by the expiration of the term of service for 
which those from Virginia and Maryland engaged. 

“That on the other hand, He had called upon the State 
of Pennsylvania in the strongest terms, to afford all the 
assistance and reinforcement in its power to this army; and 
that he had also written to Generals Dickinson, Foreman, 
and Newcomb, pressing them in the most earnest manner, 
to endeavour to collect all the militia of the State of New 
Jersey, that can possibly be spared from other objects, in 
the neighbourhood of Red bank, as an additional aid and 
security to that post; but was uncertain what degree of 
success these different applications might have. 

“He finally informed them that by advices from the 
Northward, it appeared that General Burgoyne and his 
whole Army had capitulated to General Gates, on condition 
of being permitted to return to Great Britain, and not bear- 
ing arms again in North America during the present contest. 

“ That by a letter of the 25" instant from General Dick- 
inson, there was reason to believe Sir Harry Clinton and 
the forces with him had returned down the North River; 
and that the troops heretofore stationed at Rhode Island 
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were arrived at New York—That he was not able to afford 
any precise information of the dispositions made by General 
Gates and Putnam, in consequence of the forementioned 
events; but had heard that General Gates had detached two 
brigades to join Governor Clinton at Esopus. 

“Observing, that under these circumstances, he had 
called a Council to consult and resolve upon the measures, 
best to be persued; He accordingly requested the senti- 
ment of the Gentlemen present on the following subjects— 


Questions. Answers. 
1" Whetherit will be pru- ) 
dent in our present circum- 
stances and with our present — on 


f 


strength to attempt by a gen- 
eral attack to dislodge the 
enemy from Philadelphia ? 
“2* If prudent —and in 
case we are unsuccessful— 
Where shall we retreat to? 





P 


Precluded by the above 
f answer. 


\ 


The army should take post 
on the ground a little to our 
left, which has been recon- 


“« 3* If not thought eligible | noitred and reported by the 





—What general disposition 
of the army had best take 
place, till the season forces 
us from the field ? 


XX 


S/S 


“4, Supposing the enemy 
to keep possession of the 
City—Where, and in what 
manner, shall the Conti- 
nental troops be cantonned, 
when they can no longer 


Engineers; and sufficient re- 
> inforcements should be sent 
to the garrisons of Red- 
bank and Fort Mifflin, to 
complete the number of 
men requisite for their de- 
fence. 


Deferred. 


. 





keep the field? 
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**5. What measures can be 
adopted to cover the Country 
near the enemy and prevent 
their drawing supplies from 
it during the Winter? 


“6, Can any—and what 
succours may with propriety 
be drawn from the Northern 
armies at this time? 


5 


> Deferred. 


J 


)  Succours should be drawn 
from the Northern armies 
to Consist of twenty Regi- 
. ments—fifteen of Massachu- 
setts—three of New Hamp- 
shire and Lee’s and Jack- 
son’s regiments. 





4 


A. 





rc 


~, 


“The deliberations on the foregoing subjects finished,— 
The Commander in Chief proceeded to the following 


questions— 


“‘ As the whole time of the 
Adjutant General seems to 
be engrossed with other du- 
ties—Will the office of In- 
spector General to our army 
for the purpose principally 
of establishing and seeing 
practiced one uniform sys- 
tem of manuel and ma- 
neuvres, be adviseable ? 


“Should Regimental pro- 
motions extend only to the 
rank of a Captaincy or to 
that of a Majority ? 


“¢ Will it be consistent with 
propriety or policy to allow 
soldiers the reward offered 
to others for apprehending 
deserters ? 


> 


Such an office is advisea- 
ble. The Manuel Maneu- 
vres or any regulations to 
, be established, previously to 

be settled or agreed to by 
the Commander in chief, or 
a board of officers, appointed 
by him for that purpose. 





J 


Promotions should be regi- 
mental as high as Captains 
inclusively. All from that 
rank in the line of the State. 


| The reward should be al- 
lowed to soldiers. 
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“The Commissaries com- ) 
plain of the number and dis- 
proportion of the rations 
issued to the troops, and at 
the same time of the exor- 
bitant price of all kinds of 
spirits, owing to the imposi- 
tions of the suttlers on the 
soldiery—What regulations 
or remedies can be applied 


to rectify these abuses ? : 


“ Col. Frazer, in a letter of ) 
the 9* instant having repre- 
sented that he had ‘liberty 
to mention it as General 
Howes earnest desire, that 
a general exchange of pris- 
oners should take place on 
equitable terms, or that the 
officers, prisoners of War 
on both sides should be re- 
leased and have liberty to 
go to any place in possession 
of their friends on their 
paroles’ — What measures 
might it be proper for us to 
take in consequence of that 


a 





information ? 7 


“ Jno. SULLIVAN 

“ Natu" GREENE 

“ ApamM STEPHEN 

“ Le MQuis pe LAFAYETTE 
“ ALEx® McDovuGaALi 
“W. SMALLWooD 

“HH. Knox 

“J. VaRNUM.” 


Deferred. 


Deferred. 


Ant Wayne 

P. MUHLENBERG 
G. Weepon, B. G. 
JED Huntineton, B. Gen! f 
T. Conway, B. G. | 
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[NoTe.—With the failure of any plan for attacking the British in 
Philadelphia the question of future operations became of importance. 
The popular view was still in favor of some active measure which 
should give the enemy an idea of the fighting ability of the Continental 
army, and this view found support in Congress, where it was urged as 
much on political as on military grounds. No one denied the expe- 
diency, even the necessity, of a partial victory to inspire the States with 
a little energy, infuse a little vitality into the sinking currency, and 
wipe out the depressing atmosphere of a retreating and somewhat dis- 
organized army. But this was only oneside of the question. It appeared 
to Washington that a present and temporary advantage might be obtained 
at too great a cost. A defeat or failure might complete the ruin of the 
army, give strength to the jealousies and rising plots among the officers, 
and, by dispersing the army, scatter throughout the continent the seeds of 
complaint, of fancied wrongs, and suffering under inaction and defective 
commissary and hospital service, which would obstruct the enrolling of 
anew army. However brilliant a successful dash might be, it was too 
late in the season to retrieve the fortunes of war, and the husbanding of 
the existing force, seasoned and disciplined as it was, seemed of greater 
moment than devising an attack on the issue of which all might depend. 
To consider the question of winter-quarters a council of war was called, 
and the following are the opinions. 

WorrTuHineTon C. Forp.] 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL SULLIVAN. 


“CaMP AT WHITEMARSH, Decem' 1, 1777 
“ DEAR GENERAL 


‘“ Agreeable to your Excellenceys Commands I have Con- 
sidered upon the most suitable place to Canton the Army 
During the winter. The several places proposed in Councill 
have their Advantages and Disadvantages but that which has 
the Least objections ought to be fixed upon. The Inten- 
tions of the Board is to take that Station which will answer 
best to cover the Country, Refresh the Troops & Discipline 
the Army & by adding to the Numbers by Recruits & other- 
ways prepare it to take the field with vigour Early in the 
Spring—in order to Determine what place will be most 
Likely to answer this purpose it will be proper to consider 
the several places proposed with the objections that may 
justly be made to each: The first is The Great Valley on 
the other side of Schulkill. There it is proposed to Hutt 
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the Army for the winter. The second is to canton the 
Troops in Wilmington & its Neighbourhood. The Third is 
to canton them from Lancaster to Reading.— 

“The first place proposed will cover the Country west of 
Schulkill, provided Large Detachments are kept near the 
Schulkill & on the Delaware to prevent the Enemy from 
making Inroads and Collecting Forage &c. in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Darby, Chester & Wilmington but in case 
the Enemy should take post with a large party at Wilming- 
ton, you must send a Force superior to theirs to attack 
them, or move a large part if not the whole of your Army 
near that place to prevent them from Foraging & Drawing 
provisions, in which Case your Huts must be forsaken & of 
Course become useless. One great objection to Hutts is 
that they are exceeding unhealthy and are at Best but a 
miserable Shelter from the Inclemency of the weather.— 
The mortality among the Hessians at Brunswick Last 
Spring as well as common observation will justify this as- 
sertion. Should you be able to cover the west side of the 
Schulkill by adopting this plan it must be by making a 
Winters Campaign; but it is to be Rememberd at the 
same time that you Leave Exposed the State of New Jersey 
and all that part of Pensylvania which Lies on the East 
of Schulkill, and put it in the power of the Enemy to ren- 
der your Communications with the Eastern States across 
the Delaware very Difficult, if not impracticable. The 
second post proposed namely Wilmington & its Environs 
will not only Leave New Jersey & the Eastern part of Pen- 
sylvania, with most of your Hospitals & Stores Exposed but 
even the Western part of Pensylvania will be in great 
Measure Exposed unless you keep a Force near the Schul- 
kill to prevent the Incursions of the Enemy. This will also 
occasion a Winter’s Campaign, without answering any other 
purpose but that of covering part of Maryland & the Dela- 
ware States & your Situation will put it in the power of the 
Enemy compleatly to cut off your Communications with all 
the States east of Schulkill. In addition to those Diffi- 
culties There is another of great weight in my mind, which 
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is that Though it is not Easy to Surprize the post, it is by 
no means Impracticable. This will necessarily Increase our 
out Guards & Pickets, & make the Duty of the Soldiers 
something severe—& to add to it M* How by a move of his 
army up the Schulkill towards y* Stores may compel you to 
move your Army as often as he chuses to repeat the ma- 
neuvre. If, therefore either of the before mentioned posts 
are taken a Winter’s Campaign must be the Consequence. 
This in my opinion ought if possible to be avoided. The 
most warlike nations in the World both in Ancient and 
Modern times have endeavoured to avoid them, even when 
they had a sufficiency of Cloathing for their Troops, & were 
in Climates much more temperate than ours, Experience 
convinced them that the gain was by no means equal to the 
Loss and though in most Instances whole Provinces have 
been given up, this Consideration has not been thought of 
sufficient weight to keep Armies in the Field through the 
winter Season. 

“ The Situation of your Army will be scarcely Tolerable if 
placed in the warmest Houses During the winter the whole 
of them without Watch Coats one half without Blankets & 
more than a Third without Shoes Stockings or Breeches & 
many of Them without Jackets. Indeed there are some 
without Coats & not a few without Shirts Even the Officers 
in sundry Instances are Destitute of proper Cloathing, some 
of them being almost naked. These Considerations should 
Induce us to avoid a winter’s Campaign if it may be Done 
without the Greatest Inconveniencys.—The Third place will 
leave exposed the East & West Side of Schulkill near the 
Enemy & at the same time expose New Jersey. It will, 
however cover the Back parts of the Country give oppor- 
tunity of Recruiting & Disciplining your Army & at the 
same Time furnish Houses that will supply the want of 
Comfortable Cloathing to your Troops, & give you & your 
officers a proper opportunity of turning your Thought to 
proper Measures for Regulating your Army & enabling it to 
take the field with vigor in the Spring. To secure the 
Country as much as possible one Brigade should be placed 
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in New Jersey for the militia to collect to in Case of Inva- 
sion & scouting parties of the militia should be constantly 
near the enemy to intercept the small parties from making 
inroads into that State—at Potsgrove or Reading in Penn- 
sylvania should also be another Brigade or Division for the 
same purpose & the militia of this State should be constantly 
scouting near the Enemies’ Lines to keep them from foraging 
with impunity. This Disposition will cover your Hospitals 
& Stores & keep open your Communications with all the 
States—Though you may in taking the above Situation be 
under a necessity of Removing some Inhabitants who have 
fled from Philadelphia farther Back into the Country, yet 
this is a much Less Evil than Exposing the Army to be 
Ruined by the Inclemency of the Seasons & the want of 
Cloathing, but this may in some Measure be Remedied, as 
the Distance between you & the Enemy will permit you to 
canton your Troops in Towns considerably back of the Line 
which marks your Front. I know that there are also Ob- 
jections against this Disposition which have great weight, 
among which is that of Leaving so much Country open to 
the enemy, but in every view of the Subject I think this the 
Least Liable to objection. I cannot help giving it as my 
opinion if we are to make a winter’s Campaign, & our Force 
is Deemed sufficient to dispute the field with the enemy 
after the seven Virginia Regiments Leave us : that German- 
town will be the most proper place for the purpose—as that 
& Beggars Town will afford cover for most of the Troops. 
The several Roads leading to it may soon be fortified against 
a surprize & Corps selected to defend the Houses which 
will supply in great measure our want of numbers. The 
proximity of our Situation to the Enemy will keep them 
within Bounds & by keeping a strong party of Pensylvania 
Militia on the west of Schulkill and 1 of the Jersey Militia 
on the East of Delaware, their Incurtions into the Country 
will be totally prevented. if a winters Campaign is to be 
carried on this will be the most advantageous and comfort- 
able Quarters for the purpose—but if a winters Campaign 
is to be avoided, the other is to be preferred for the Reasons 
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afore assigned. I know that both officers & soldiers Dread 
a winter’s Campaign, the prospect of which Induces our 
officers to Resign in such Numbers & prevents privates from 
Engaging in the Service. With Respect to the post our 
Army takes previous to Retiring to Winter Quarters, I 
think it immaterial at present, for if M* Howe Declines a 
general Action no situation we can take either on this or 
the other side the Schulkill will compell him to fight us as 
he has the Delaware open to furnish him with supplies, and 
if he is Determined to bring on an Engagement he will 
seek out the Army let their Station be where it will. D* 
General, the above is submitted with all Due Defference & 
Respect by your Excellencey’s most obed' serv‘ 
“ Jn° SULLIVAN.” 


OPINION OF THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 


‘“‘ Your excellency ordered me to give my opinion about 
the three plans for winter quarters: 1° the chain from about 
the Sculckill till bethehem— 2° this from reading to lancas- 
ter—3° building hutts about and quartering in willmington. 

“T must confess my being prevented of fixing my senti- 
ments in a decisive manner by my want of knowledge about 
very interesting points among them are 1° how far we 
should distort and perhaps disaffect those persons who 
schould be turned out from the diferant places they are in. 

‘2° how far we may expect to collect and keep with the 
army all the officers who perhaps will think themselves in- 
titled to go home, to occupate themselves with theyr busi- 
nesses or pleasures if we are not in a kind of warlike 
quarters, and then we will took the [ J] advantage of 
theyr being instructed and disciplined we schould endeavour 
to gaite [get ?] in going into peaceful places. 

“3° What effect can it make upon the people our leaving 
the country entirely oppened to the execution, cruelties, and 
also to the seduction of the enemy, when we shall give 
them all the opportunities they can wish to draw all the 
provisions from everywhere and in the same time to inlist 
provincial soldiers. 
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“4° if our giving a greater idea of the army in covering 
the country and laying near the ennemy will more facilitate 
our making recruits than if we were in good comfortable 
towns and not in a place and in a manner which shall seem 
to the eyes of the people a kind of winter campaigne. 

* 5° till what point those different measures will please or 
distress the officers and (what is generally to the militur 
world the less attended to, and deserves the greater atten- 
tion) our private soldiers. 

“6° till what point we may depend upon our intelligences 
and light troops to avoid equally and being surprised and 
tiring the troops by false alarms. 

“7° if we can hope that the soldiers will now receive 
cloathes &c. in order to be fit for some winter marches and 
operations, if in case where they schould be defeated we 
may hope to meet them again. 

“Such are the points of knowledge which I am deprived 
of by my being stranger in this country, and my being 
stranger in the army, if I can speak to, for I have no officers 
no soldiers under my particular direction whom I could 
consult and know theyr temper theyr inclinations, and all 
what it is possible to expect from them. 

“however I’] tell your excellency my very imperfect sen- 
timents about the matter. 

“1* the first proposition seems to me the less eligible, and 
my reason for it is the scarcity of villages and principally 
the report of the commissaires and other gentlemen who 
know the country. 

«2° the second seems to me the most prudent: there we 
schall be quiete, there we can discipline and instruct our 
troops, we can be able to begin a early campaign, and we 
schall not fear to be carried into a winter campaign if it 
pleases General howe. therefore in consulting only pru- 
dence, and as far as my little knowledge can go, I am at lest 
certain that I’] have nothing to reproach to me in giving my 
choice to this second proposition. 

“ however (and in making excuses to your excellency for 
such an indecision and referring myself to your knowledge 
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about the suppositions I will make) if it was not diswilling 
neither for officers neither for soldiers, if going to lancaster 
will disafect and make a bad impression as far as to prevent 
our recruiting, if we can keep better our officers when we 
schall be in a kind of encampment near the ennemy, if prin- 
cipally you think that we schould be fit for some winter 
march’s we should be able to support some disadvantages 
then I am fully and with a great chearfulness of opinion 
that we must go to willmington my reasons would be these, 

*¢ 1° this position enable us to do in the course of the winter 
what we schall think proper to annoy, to deprive of res- 
sources of every kind to attack if possible the ennemy. 

“2° this position has something shining and military like 
which will make the best effect and upon the continent and 
even in Europe. 

‘“<3° the doctors, and americain ones who know the man- 
ners and phisik constitution of our soldiers say that nothing 
is so comfortable as well made hutts. 

“‘ prudence orders me to choose lancaster, but if the incon- 
veniences I fear (without being able to know them) if those 
inconveniences I explain to your excellency are not as strong 
as they can be, if principally our civil situation ask from us 
something shining and perhaps bold then I give all my 
wishes and all my choice to willmington. 

“THE Mquis DE LAFAYETTE 
“ M. G.” 


OPINION OF BARON DE KALB. 


“ Rest, Recruiting & Cloathing being most necessary to the 
army I am of opinion that taking winter quarters at Wil- 
mington almost behind the Ennemy, will not answer the 
purpose, because every movements the Ennemies will make 
up Schuylkill river we must follow their motions or be 
cut off from our Stores, or forced to fight whether it will 
suit us or not. I am apprehensive this position will of 
necessyty bring on a Winter Campaign. 

“Tt appears to me, unless His Excellency has very strong 
reasons, to maintain Delawar State & part of Chester 
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County, that more tranquility & safety could be expected 
between Lancaster & Reading by building partly hutts for 
that purpose, if it is equally (as was observed by several 
Gentlemen) unavoidable to have hutts near & about Wil- 
mington. 
“ BaRON DE KALB. 
“aT Camp 1* X 1777.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


“* Agreeable to your Excellency’s command I shall in a few 
words give my Sentiments with respect to the necessity of 
puting the troops into winter quarters and the properest 
place to canton them in.—Every one that views the Condition 
of the army and is acquainted with the severe duty they 
have gone through will readily agree that good warm com- 
fortable quarters are necessary to supply the defect of cloath- 
ing, and that some relaxation is essential to give a proper 
tone to both men and Officers to prepare them for the 
ensuing campaign—lIn doing this we must have regard not 
only to the army, but the country. 

“ An army without a country is like an infant incapable of 
feeding or cloathing itself—Every part of the country 
whether Whigs or Tory that we suffer to be ravaged is a 
diminution of our strength, and an increase of theirs.—Men 
are essential in war, but provisions, cloathing and accoutre- 
ments are equally so.—The first and great object in canton- 
ing the troops is to take a position secure from surprize ; the 
next is covering; the third is a situation convenient for 
drawing forage and provisions for the subsistence of the 
army and the cattle belonging to it.—These are the great 
principles to be attended to in quartering the troops and 
cannot be dispensed with without certain and inevitable 
ruin to the whole military machine—There are other 
secondary considerations such as covering the country and 
distressing the enemy in drawing their supplies; where a 
position can be found to answer all these valuable purposes 
is the object of enquiry. 

‘It is said by many that a total relaxation is necessary for 
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the good of the army—for enabling the officers to recruit 
their Reg* and’to give the men time to recover their spirits. 
—I must confess if I was to speak from my own feelings and 
declare my wishes instead of my sentiments, I should be of 
that opinion—Pleasure is ever agreeable to human nature, 
but never more so than after long and severe duty an oppor- 
tunity to unbend the mind must be the wish of every one, 
and it is not very difficult to accommodate our reason® to our 
wishes ; but whether a total or a partial relaxation will be for 
the general interest of the army is worth enquiring into. 

“Tf we retire so far back as to be totally out of danger, 
pleasure and dissipation will be the consequence. Officers 
of all ranks will be desirous of visiting their friends—the 
men will be left without order, without government—and 
ten to one but the men will be more unhealthy in the spring 
than they now are, and much worse disciplined.—The health 
and discipline of troops can only be preserved by constant 
attention and exercise—we must not flatter ourselves that 
going into quarters will recover the health or discipline of 
the troops without regard is paid to one and attention to the 
other. 

“It is said we must carry on war upon the great Scale, 
and that particular interest must not be brought in compe- 
tition with the general interest and that by attending to the 
minutis, we shall sacrifice the principle object. I readily 
agree that it is perfectly consistent with the maxims of sound 
policy for the lesser to give place to the greater—but is it 
necessary for us to throw open a great extent of country to 
give a necessary relaxation to the Army? It is the country 
that feeds, cloaths, and furnishes us with troops. If the 
subsistance of the Inhabitants is destroyed they will be in- 
capable of giving us the necessary aid—if the army in the 
winter season leaves the country unprotected—will it not be 
a discouraging circumstance to sending recruits to join us— 
which will be a diminution of their local security, if they 
ean expect no protection from the collective force—I am 
no advocate for taking measures from popular opinions, but 
it is necessary to preserve the confidence of the country ; 
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for by the union and spirit of the people alone can the op- 
position be continued.— 

“The Legislator is in some measure under the necessity 
of accommodating his measures to the prejudices of the 
people—mankind will only be subservient to your purposes 
in proportion as they conceive their interest and happiness 
connected with your measures—I have heard it remarked 
that the sufferings of the army spread in all directions 
throughout the continent, alarms the people and prevents 
them from entering into the service. 

“The same may be said with regard to the poor plundered 
inhabitants.—It is true the eyes of all the continent are upon 
us for protection—but it is natural for man to reason, what 
is my neighbours condition may bye and bye be mine.— 

“If the army seems disposed to exert its force to shelter 
the country from ravage; it is natural to expect the people 
will be anxious to strengthen its hands; but if the enemy 
are left at liberty to ravage at large, and the inhabitants of 
our State make the condition of another their own, it will 
be an alarming consideration. Therefore I think some re- 
gard should be had in taking our measures to afford as much 
cover to the country as possible without militating with the 
principal design—not for the sake of the particular spot 
that is covered, but to prevent the disagreeable influence it 
will have upon the surrounding Inhabitants. 

“T cannot conceive a total relaxation to be necessary to 
recruit the army, or recover its spirits. I am fully persuaded 
that recruiting by voluntary inlistments is in a great meas- 
ure atan end. The enormous bounties that are given so 
far exceed the american funds, and the continental bounty 
now allowed falls so far short of private bounties, that few 
if any recruits are to be expected through that channel—If 
this be granted then the recruiting service will wholly de- 
pend upon the exertion of the civil authority of the respec- 
tive States, and this exertion doubtless will be in proportion 
to the reputation and confidence the legislative bodies place in 
the army—For it cannot be expected from the local prejudices 
of mankind that the several legislative bodies will be will- 
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ing to strip themselves of their inhabitants, & lessen their 
own internal safety unless they are well persuaded the meas- 
ure is essential to their own happiness and security. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary the army should have an op- 
portunity to relax and recover its spirits—but there is a 
great difference between constant duty and total relaxation 
—A proper medium between these two extremes will be 
found better adapted to restore the spirits of the army and 
preserve its discipline—We must be in a situation to take 
off that constant watching and yet not so remote from 
danger but that some attention to duty is necessary. 

“Men are naturally apt to sink into negligence without 
there is something. constantly to rouse their attention—The 
objects of pleasure are so much more inviting than those of 
Duty that without a restraint is laid on one and a necessity 
imprest to attend to the other it is ten to one that the ob- 
jects of Pleasure steal the mind wholly from the discharge 
of its duty.—I do not mean to urge these reasons for taking 
a position near the enemy to oblige us to be constantly on 
the watch but to shew that a total relaxation may be dan- 
gerous—Remember Hannibal’s army at Capua.— 

“ The general discontent among the officers of almost all 
ranks renders winter quarters essential to redress the pre- 
vailing grievances and new organize the army for the spring 
—but the fatigues and hardships of the campaign and the 
want of rest and relaxation are not the great sources of the 
discontent that prevails. It springs from a different foun- 
tain. It is the pay and subsistance which are found to 
be incompetent to the necessary demands of the officers 
to preserve their dignity and support their families.— 
This is the great evil and this must be remedied or else 
this army must and will dissolve-—There are some other 
things complained of—Such as, Rank, that military Jewel, 
being confered on almost all orders of men to the disgrace 
of rank, and great mortification of officers who find them- 
selves often reduced to a level with persons they despise, 
from the prostitution of military dignity.— 

“The manner of cloathing the troops is a subject of com- 
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plaint.—There is no provision made proportionable to the 
demand of the army; and the difficulty of obtaining that 
which is provided has given great disgust to some and dis- 
content to others.—These are some of the principal subjects 
of complaint—and a partial relaxation from military duty is 
necessary to put every thing in a proper train for opening 
the next campaign. 

“It is necessary that an appearance should be kept up as 
much as possible of besieging the enemy, not only to cover 
the country, but to preserve the credit of our currency which 
will always rise and fall as our army appears superiour or 
inferior to the enemy. The enemy will also draw out of the 
country many recruits without they are kept within bounds. 
—aAll these are objects worthy our attention. 

“There have been two plans proposed for cantoning the 
troops. One from Bethlehem to Lancaster, the other at 
Wilmington and it’s environs.—There can be great objec- 
tions raised to both.—It is said (with how much truth I 
know not) that all the back towns are crouded with inhab- 
itants, refugees from Philadelphia; if that be true, to turn 
them out to make room for the Soldiery will bring great 
distress upon the inhabitants & be productive of no small 
discontent.—I have no doubt in my own mind but that there 
can be quarters procured in the proposed Line of canton- 
ment from Bethlehem to Lancaster, but there appears to me 
to be many evils attending it.—It is a great distance back 
in the country and leaves the Enemy a great range in front 
and upon each flank. It must distress the back inhabitants. 
We shall be consuming the substance in the bowels of the 
country which should be always held as a reserve against a 
misfortune.—In withdrawing ourselves to so great a distance 
it will be improved abroad into a kind of dispersion into the 
mountains and among ourselves it will wear the complexion 
of a retreat, and many will be suing for Protection. 

“T must confess however that, if safety and relaxation 
are the only objects under consideration, the geography of 
the country from Bethlehem to Lancaster is more favorable 
for a Cantonment than Wilmington—but I cannot help 
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thinking that quarters can be got at Wilmington with much 
less distress to the Inhabitants of the State—that the posi- 
tion will be secure enough with the force cantoned in and 
about it—That provision & forage can be got easier and 
cheaper in that position than in the other—in this Position 
we can draw it from the enemy while the other will leave it 
for them—that this gives us a better opportunity to protect 
the lower Jersey and not less the upper—that this will dis- 
tress the enemy in drawing supplies—and upon the whole 
cover a greater extent of country than any other.—For these 
Reasons I am for the Position of Wilmington, and if any 
part of our stores are insecure I would immediately have 
them removed.—I would have about a brigade of continen- 
tal Troops in the Jerseys and about one thousand militia 
between the Delaware & Schuylkill, and about a thousand 
more at or near the Gulph—and an advance post at Chester 


—of continental troops. 
“* NaTH. GREENE 


“mi. Gg.” 
OPINION OF LORD STIRLING. 
“Camp WHITE Marcha, Decem 1, 1777. 
“ SIR: 

“Tn agitating the General Question which your Excel- 
lency put to the Council of General Officers yesterday, there 
arose three propositions as to the Stationing of this Army 
for the winter, all attended with very great Inconveniences. 
That of placing it at Wilmington does not answer the pur- 
pose of Quartering the Army, as the buildings in and about 
that place are not Capable of receiving above one third part 
of the Army; besides I think it is one of the most danger- 
ous Scituations that I know of, for if the Enemy were to 
make a sudden movement and take post near Kennet 
Square or New Garden, our Army would have no Retreat, 
we should be reduced to the Necessity of fighting them, 
with the Delaware and two other Impassable Waters on 
our flanks and Rear. It is true it would cover the three 
lower Country’s and part of Maryland from the Incursions 
of the Enemy by land, yet they would have what Commu- 
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nication they pleased with it by water, this advantage would 
therefore be trifling, & for it we should give up all pensil- 
vania & New Jersey, for the Enemy to Ravage at large ; and 
put it in their power Effectually to Cut of our Communica- 
tion with all the Country to the Eastward of Delaware 
River: these are reasons I think sufficient to Induce us to 
drop all thoughts of Quartering the Army at Wilmington. 
As to the plan of putting the Army into Huts in the Town- 
ship of Tryduffrin in the great Valley, I must acknowledge 
it is a Scituation well Calculated for Covering Chester & 
Lancaster Counties, and for Checking any Attempts the 
Enemy may design against Maryland & the Lower Counties 
on the one side and a Great part of the Country between 
the Schuylkill and Delaware on the other, the Communica- 
tion with Jersey and the Northern States will be preserved, 
the Encampment will be easily guarded as there is but one 
Way to approach it from Philadelphia; But itis still only an 
Encampment. It is not going into Winter Quarters, It is 
not procuring for the Officers and Men that Comfort and 
Opportunity of recruiting which they richly deserve after a 
long and fatigueing Campaign ; these perhaps are not in our 
power to give them anywhere, and should that be the Case, 
this may be as good a Scituation to hut in as any; provision 
can be handily brought in from all Quarters, but how it is 
for forage I know not. The third proposal was to Cantoon 
the Army in the Towns of Reading and Lancaster and the 
Villages between them or in their Vicinity. If this is 
practicable I should like it best of any, as the Men would 
have a Chance of getting better refreshed than by either of 
the other two proposals; but it has been objected that it is 
impracticable, as those towns and Villages are already filled 
with persons who have fled to them for Refuge, and if it is 
so we must be Content. If the Safety and Comfort of the 
Army is principally to be Considered, they can Easily be 
Cantooned in the Towns in New Jersey which are in a 
great Measure deserted by the Inhabitants. But I think it is 
also of high Importance to Cover as much of the Country 
as we can; and that the possition in the Valley will Cover 
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as much or more of the Country than any other that can be 
pointed out; the Enemy will never Venture out as far as 
Chester on that side, as we Can Cut them off by taking 
post at Darby, to which there is a direct Road; nor would 
they be fond of penetrating far to the Northward of Phila- 
delphia, least we might pass a body of troops over between 
them and the Town. Upon the Whole I should be for 
hutting the Army somewhere in or near Tryduffrin, espe- 
cially if it is so fine and Rich a Country as has been repre- 


sented. I am &c. 
“¢ STIRLING.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 


“Camp AT W. Marcu 1* Dec': 1777. 
“© May IT PLEASE y® EXcEL’: 


“T beg leave to recommend that as early as it may be 
safe, to make such movement, the Army may pass over the 
Scuilkill & take for some time a position on that side. 

“With respect to Winter Quarters for the Army—the 
longer I consider the measure pointed out in the back Vil- 
lages of this State, the more inadmissable that step appears 
to be, as by the large lattitude thereby given the enemy 
thro’ the winter & early part of the spring, every doleful & 
pernitious consequence must be expected—The hearts of 
good-men thro’ all the States depressed, and this State in 
particular, little less than sacrificed to the whole without 
real necessity! Amongst the innumerable evils resulting 
from that situation, the impossition of the Oaths of Alle- 
giance & an end to Government & the future aids of the 
Militia thro’ great part of the State, must inevitably follow. 

“Tm therefore of Opinion that in proper time, part of 
your Army take possession of Wilmington, and the Resi- 
due form a Chain from thence to Dowingstown & perhaps 
to White Horse on the Lancaster road, at these two some 
Cover may be had, & Hutts with some use of Houses in the 
intermediate space—these are the best outlines that appears 
to me, which may be corrected and better determined when 
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the Army is on that Side. And am with perfect respect y* 
Excellency’s Most Obed‘ humb' Serv‘ 
“‘ JoHN ARMSTRONG. 


“ P.S.—I hear that some part of the Bridge is already 
broken or carried off. G' Potter is not yet come over, I 


suppose owing to the bad weather. I expect him today. 
eo; a 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL MAXWELL. 
“Sir: 

“ Agreeable to your Excellencys request of last evening, 
that we should give our opinion concerning the most eligi- 
ble place for Quartering or incamping the Troops during 
the winter. As much has been said on the Subject of 
Quartering in different places some with a view of covering 
the Country, & others for recovering, recruiting, and gath- 
ering the Troops together, for another Campaign, and to ly 
at such a distance from the Enemy that they were not liable 
to be harrassed by them during the winter. If covering 
the Country is your Excellency’s chiefest object I would 
recommend that our armey should be moved to the west 
side of Schoolkil, at the distance of about 30 miles from 
Phil* with our left tolerable near that River, leaving a party 
of observation on the East side; and there Hutt in the 
most convenient place. But if the other part viz the re- 
freshing and recruiting our Armey be your Excellency’s 
chief object in that case I would recommend that our Armey 
should retire back in the Country on a line from Reading 
to Lancaster and in the Neighbourhood of that line, and try 
to collect all our scattered Troops of every sort near the 
main body, and take every Method in our power to get the 
Reg* filled up during the winter, and those well cloathed 
we have. If the last proposition takes place I would 
recommend that a party of observation be stationed one 
on the West S., the other on the East side of Schoolkill to 
prevent the Enemys partys from penetrating far into the 
Country. 

“Likewise a party should be sent into New Jersey to 
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relieve the Militia there who has been a long time on duty 
& to give them an opertunity to fill up their Quotas in 
the Continental line. Those Troops might return in the 
Spring as soon as the roads was fit for traveling on, should 
it be thought necessary. This last Scheme I prefer to the 
first—and am your Excellencys Most Obedient Humble 


Servant 
“}W™ MAXWELL. 


“WHITE MARSH the 1" Decem’ 1777.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SMALLWOOD. 


“Camp, Decem’ 1" 1777 

“ Sir 

“The Distresses of the Army, the Inclemency of the 
weather, & the approaching Season, combine to point out 
the Expediency of fixing on Winter Quarters; and in doing 
this all local Attachment ought to be sacrificed to the Public 
Good, to reduce the Enemy, & free ourselves, I wou’d chear- 
fully resign myself to a Den the ensuing & many other 
Seasons if found necessary.—Three Positions have been 
pointed out—from Bethlehem to Lancaster—the Valley in 
Hutis—& Wilmington—three Capital Objects are in view— 
The Health & Security, the Discipline of the Army—& 
the support and covering the Country—the first Position 
would be incompetent to any other than the first of these 
Objects. The second wou’d not amply admit of, or be ade- 
quate to any other than the second Object, for it woud im- 
pair the men’s Health, & leave not only the Jerseys, but also 
the Delaware Government & Eastern Shore of Maryland 
open, which the Enemy woud avail themselves of, & get 
fully suppli’d this Season.—The Third tho it does not fully 
coincide with our Views, yet in a more inlarged & general 
Degree, it answers the Object of our wishes, more than the 
preceeding or any other Position I know of under our 
present circumstances—I woud recommend sending the sick 
to the first mentioned Position, but Iam strongly impressed 
that the hail & active part of the army ought to take post at 
Wilmington, to awe, & perhaps annoy the enemy, or at least 
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prevent and deter them from taking possession of, or draw- 
ing their supplies from such an extensive Tract of Country 
as either of the other Positions than Wilmington wou’d 
lay open to them—Wilmington & its vicinage will cover 
more Troops, & is more compact, may annoy the Enemy, 
will obstruct them, & cover more of the Country than any 
other Position I am acquainted with under our present 
Situation, & will admit of Exercise & mancuvring (from 
the compact station) upon as large a Scale & as often as 
may be necessary, & with respect to insecurity against sur- 
prize think no Post within a Night’s March of the Dela- 
ware below Philad* cou’d be rendered more secure—a Post 
that’s perfectly secure is eligible, but I am induced to think 
it wou’d have a bad Tendency on our Army. Officers of 
all Ranks & Denominations wou’d be going Home, their Im- 
portunities wou’d be irresistible, the Soldiers wou’d follow 
their Example, & if Furloughs were not granted, Desertion 
wou’d ensue, & in most Instances a Neglect of, & inattention 
to Discipline. 

“Being Officer of the Day Time admits not of my en- 
larging more on this Subject; or adding further than that I 
have the Honor to be with great Respect, your Excellencys 


most Obed‘ H”* Serv* 
“ W. SMALLWoop.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL KNOX. 


“PARK OF ARTILLERY, Dec" 1, 1777 
“Sir, 


“Your Excellency last evening referr’d to your General 
Officers the consideration of the position proper for Winter 
Quarters, and order’d us to give our opinions respectively 
on that subject. 

“T shall be concise in my opinion, establishing the prop- 
osition that Winter Quarters are indispensably necessary 
for the Army in order to give it that rest and refreshment 
of which it stands much in need—to repair the Carriages 
of various kinds which are damag’d; to recruit the ex- 
hausted horses; to recruit and fill up the reg*; to reform 
the army in some essential particulars, in a word to put the 
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army in al] its branches on such a footing as to be able to 
take the field next Campaign with the greatest probability 
of Success. 

“The King of Prussia says ‘the first object in Winter 
Quarters is Tranquility’—it is very evident if we take our 
Winter Quarters so near the enemy, as to be subject to fre- 
quent alarms and constant hard duty, we shall have but a 
small part of the present army to oppose to our enemies. 
Could a place be found about 30 miles distant from & North 
or N. W. of Philadelphia in which it was possible to quarter 
the troops, I should prefer it to a greater distance or differ- 
ent direction as by it we should be able to cover a greater 
extent of Country than by taking post at Wilmington or 
retiring so far back as Lancaster & Reading. 

“Two Ideas present themselves in considering a place 
proper for Winter-quarters. The ease and safety of the 
troops and the covering the Country, thereby preventing 
the enemies deriving supplies from it. I consider the first 
the greater objects and all inferior ones should give place to 
them, and therefore give my opinion that the troops should 
at the time appointed retire into Winter Quarters, the right 
of the Cantonment to be at Lancaster & the left at Reading, 
provided a sufficiency of houses and good cover can be pro- 
cur’d there—an officer of reputation on whose veracity your 
Excellency could rely can easily ascertain this matter.— 
parties of 500 or 600 to be kept out on command advanc’d 
30 or 40 miles, under the command of active partizan Offi- 
cers who should be directed to be constantly moving 
about to prevent the enemy making any disposition to sur- 
prize them. 

‘“* Advantages may by these means be taken of any smaller 
detachments sent out by the enemy—indeed the militia of 
the State may be kept considerably advanc’d, they being 
light troops, will cover the Country & be but in little danger 
of being surpriz’d. 

‘““If the Cover in the range from Lancaster to Reading 
should be found to be insufficient, I should be for hutting 
the whole army about 30 miles distant from Philadelphia, 
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in some position which should have the Schuylkill about 10 
or 12 miles on the right or left—the goodness of the position 
to determine this. General Muhlenberg mention’d a po- 
sition which comes within this description which perhaps 
on examination might be found to be proper. 
‘“*T have the honor to be with the greatest respect 
“ Your Excellencys most obedient Humble Ser* 
“ Henry Knox, 
“ B. G. Artillery.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL POOR. 
“Monday, 1"* December, 1777 
“ Sir, 

“in answer to the questions propos’d yesterday, Rispect- 
ing the Quartering Army this winter I am clear of apoinyen 
that the grait Object is to secure our men from the Inclem- 
ency of the wather Incres our numbers Dissapline our men 
and make our Army as Formadable as possable that we 
may be able to take the field early in the Spring. 

“Tam not acquainted with this Country so as to point 
out the most sutiable place—by Information do think that 
the line from Lankester to Reading is the most Elagable of 
the three places mention’d. Iam Sir your most obedient 


Humble Serv‘ 
“Enocu Poor, B. Gen'.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS HOLME, SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND PROVINCIAL COUNCILLOR. 


BY OLIVER HOUGH. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


As already mentioned, when Thomas Holme first arrived 
in Pennsylvania, he and his family, consisting of two sons 
and two daughters, lived at Shackamaxon. After the city 
was laid out in 1682, he built a house on his lot at the 
northwest corner of Front and Mulberry (now Arch) 
Streets, and lived there until 1688. Mulberry Street was 
first called Holme Street, for Thomas Holme, but the name 

_was changed to Mulberry by Penn. On a part of this lot 
farther up Front Street, sold by Holme to the trustees ap- 
pointed by the Friends’ Meeting, the Bank Meeting-House 
was built in 1685; Thomas Holme was one of those ap- 
pointed by the meeting, 11th mo. 9, 1683/4, to select the 
site for the meeting-house, the others being John Song- 
hurst, Thomas Wynne, and Griffith Owen. This was a 
fine situation for a residence; the lot was a wide one, and 
as there were no buildings between Holme’s house and the 
meeting-house, nor on the east side of Front Street, it com- 
manded an uninterrupted view of the river. In 1688, 
Thomas Holme went to England; he must have gone over 
in September, for on the 4th of that month he signed a 
deed in Philadelphia, while his new commission as Sur- 
veyor-General, dated October 14, 1688, speaks of him as 
being then abroad. For a short time before he left he was 
living on his plantation of Well-Spring, in Dublin Town- 
ship, Philadelphia County; and on his return, probably 
about the end of 1689, he again resided there. About Oc- 
tober, 1690, he again went to England; before leaving he 
gave letters of attorney to his son-in-law Silas Crispin and 
three others, and in several deeds made by them in 1691 
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he is spoken of as being in London. This time he stayed 
until 1694, and when he came back, went to live at Well- 
Spring, continuing there till his death, which occurred in 
March or April, 1695. 

In his will, dated 12th mo. 10, 1694 (0.8.), he styles 
himself “ of Dublin township in Philadelphia County, aged 
full seventie years;” it was admitted to probate April 8, 
1695. To his daughter Eleanor Moss he gave power to 
dispose, at her decease, of “‘the one moiety of the £150 in 
the hands of Patrick Robinson,” in compensation for her 
resignation to him of all her right in Well-Spring Planta- 
tion, provided that she gave the said moiety to one of her 
sister Hester Crispin’s children. To the children of Richard 
Holcomb, by his daughter Sarah, thirty pounds, to be paid 
out of his one thousand acres beyond Hilltown, in Philadel- 
phia County, when sold. To his niece Susannah James ten 
pounds for herselfand children. To his granddaughter Sarah 
Crispin five hundred acres called Pyne-Spring Plantation, 
in the upper Dublin Township (not the present Upper Dub- 
lin’), Philadelphia County, to be enjoyed and possessed by 
her after the death of her parents Silas and Hester Crispin. 
To his granddaughters Rebecca and Marie Crispin one 
thousand acres “joining on this side of Hilltown,” to be 
divided between them, his executor having power to con- 
vert it into money if he thought best. To his grandsons 
William and Thomas Crispin, when of age, fifty pounds 
apiece; and to his granddaughters Eleanor and Esther 
Crispin twenty pounds each, when of age or at marriage. 
To his kinsman John Fletcher, who came over with him 


1 On Holme’s map there are two townships indicated in the area that 
was known as Dublin Township; the lower one was entirely included in 
what was afterwards Lower Dublin Township, while the upper was 
about half in the latter and half in what was afterwards Abington ; 
they were generally known together as Dublin Township, though the 
upper one was sometimes called “‘the upper Dublin Township.” The 
rest of the present Abington was then called Hilltown; the line between 
it and the present Upper Dublin was the same on Holme’s map as it is 
now, and the latter was called Upper Dublin even in Holme’s time. 
Pyne-Spring Plantation was in what is now Abington. 

VoL, xx.—17 
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from England, two hundred acres, worth twenty pounds. 
To John Osborne, who came over with him, land to the 
value of ten pounds, when he had served out his time. He 
divided his household furniture, plate, etc., between his 
daughters Eleanor and Esther (Hester), and to Eleanor gave 
a colt that was at Well-Spring. He left ten pounds “ for 
some charitable purpose in Dublin township, either a school 
or putting out the child of some honest man that was poor, 
to a trade or some honest way of liveliehood.” Silas 
Crispin was appointed executor, with Patrick Robinson to 
advise him. 

Before his death, Thomas Holme laid out an acre of land 
on the northeast side of his Susquehanna road, in the five- 
hundred-acre tract adjoining Well-Spring on the north and 
west, for a burying-ground for himself and family. Here 
he was buried and his descendants in the Crispin line for 
several generations; it has long been known as the Old 
Crispin Graveyard. The first burial there is said to have 
been of an assistant surveyor who came with Holme from 
England. This plot always remained in possession of the 
Crispin family, all deeds to surrounding lands expressly 
stipulating that it was excepted from the sale. Thomas 
Holme’s grave, northeast of the centre, was marked only 
by a large, round, unlettered stone, but each generation of 
the Crispins pointed it out to the succeeding one; nearly all 
the other graves in the plot had at least initials on the 
stones. In November, 1863, the trustees of the Lower 
Dublin Academy (which was founded on Thomas Holme’s 
bequest for school purposes) appointed three of their num- 
ber—Samuel C. Willits, Charles W. Harrison, and Benjamin 
Crispin—a committee to erect a monument over Thomas 
Holme’s grave. They replaced the old stone by a marble 
shaft about eight feet high. The ground is still reserved, 
though the last burial there was in 1863. 

Thomas Holme’s bequest of ten pounds for school or 
other charity was not carried out by his executor; but in 
1723, when part of Well-Spring Plantation was divided 
among the heirs of Esther Crispin, a piece of ground, 
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roughly laid off for an acre and a half (a quarter acre from 
the share of each of the children), was set aside for a 
school-house lot in lieu of the money; a log school-house 
was built there about that time. In 1793 a charter was 
granted to the corporation known as “ The Trustees of the 
Lower Dublin Academy,” who assumed the direction of 
the school. In 1801 they built the present stone building ; 
the old log structure is now part of the janitor’s residence. 
In 1842 the trustees leased the school-house to the Public 
School Directory of Philadelphia.! The income from this 
lease accumulated in the hands of the trustees, as they had 
no expenses, and in 1880 they devoted the surplus to found- 
ing and maintaining “ The Thomas Holme Free Library of 
Holmesburg.” 

Thomas Holme married before he came to Pennsylvania, 
but his wife’s name is not known; she probably died before 
1682, as she did not come to America with her husband. 
Their children were: 

Saran Hotme, married Richard Holcombe; neither she 
nor her husband are known to have come to Pennsylvania; 
they had children, mentioned in her father’s will, but their 
names are not given. 

Micuakt (?) Hotme, died without issue, before his father. 
(Michael Holme was a witness to the will of Joseph Moss, 
1687.) 

TryALu (?) Hotme, died without issue, before his father. 
On Thomas Holme’s map the name of Tryall Holme is on 
the tract called Pyne-Spring Plantation. Tryall Holme 
was a witness to a deed of June 7, 1684, from Richard 
Mettamicont to William Penn, for lands on both sides of 
Pennepack Creek; also to the deed of July 30, 1685, 
for lands between the Chester and Pennepack Creeks; and 
to a deed of 9th mo. 3, 1685, from Thomas Holme to 


Samuel C. Willits, one of the trustees, who lived on the estate of 
“Longford,” wrote a history of the Lower Dublin Academy, which the 
trustees expect to publish. Rev. 8S. F. Hotchkin, in his “ Bristol Pike,’ 
has an account of the old graveyard and the academy, taken from Wil- 
lits’s manuscript. 
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Nicholas More, for eighty acres of liberty land on Cohock- 
sink Creek. (Thomas Holme brought two sons to Pennsyl- 
vania, who both died, without issue, before him; there is 
very good reason to suppose that their Christian names 
were as above.) 

Exzanor Home, came to Pennsylvania with her father. 
On Holme’s map her name is on the part of Well-Spring 
southwest of the Pennepack; by an agreement made Jan- 
uary 14, 1694/5, she surrendered to her father all her right 
in that plantation, he putting one hundred and fifty pounds 
at interest for her, in the hands of Patrick Robinson; he 
mentions this sum in his will. Eleanor married, first, 
Joseph Moss, by whom she had no issue. By his will, 
dated 7th mo. 23, 1687, Joseph Moss, “ now of Well-Spring,” 
left all his estate and anything that might be due him from 
any one in Europe or America to his wife Eleanor, whom 
he named his executrix; the witnesses were Michael Holme 
and Thomas Holme. She married, second, Joseph Small- 
wood, and had one daughter, Sarah.' They had a dispute 
with Silas Crispin as to the division of Thomas Holme’s 
estate ; after an arbitration, Crispin had one thousand acres 
of Holme’s unsurveyed lands laid off near Germantown, 
and conveyed it to them; they sold it to John Cadwalader, 
of Philadelphia. 

Estuer Home (usually written Hester) came to Penn- 
sylvania with her father. She married, 1683, Silas Crispin, 
son of Captain William Crispin, formerly of the English 


1 Sarah, only child of Joseph and Eleanor Smallwood, married, first, 
John Thomas, of Philadelphia County, at Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
February 8, 1720; she married, second, —— Winthrop Westcomb, 
and went to Baltimore County, Maryland, where he probably lived pre- 
viously; after his death she lived in Passyunk Township, Philadelphia 
County, probably with her cousin Sarah Hannis (granddaughter of 
Esther Crispin). While living there, on January 14, 1745/6, she exe- 
cuted a release, as only child and heiress of Eleanor (Holme) Small- 
wood, to the heirs of her aunt Esther (Holme) Crispin of all her right 
to any part of Thomas Holme’s estate undevised by his will, especially 
Well-Spring Plantation. She is not known to have had any children 
by either husband. 
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navy, and one of the Proprietary’s Commissioners for 
' settling the colony in Pennsylvania. She died April 17, 

1696, and her husband May 31,1711. They lived on Silas 
Crispin’s plantation in Dublin Township, northeast of the 
Pennepack Creek. They had eight children, six of whom 
survived their parents, and inherited the greater part of Well- 
Spring. Silas Crispin was executor of Thomas Holme’s 
& will. After Esther’s death he married Mary, widow of 
Thomas Shinn and daughter of Richard Stockton, of Bur- 
lington, West New Jersey, by whom he had several children. 

In March, 1681, Holme bought from William Penn five 
thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania. In 1686 he bought 
the same amount from Samuel Clarridge, who was an 
original purchaser from Penn; and in 1688 he bought one 
thousand acres from Richard Crossley, also a first pur- 
chaser. He thus had a right of eleven thousand acres of 
land in the Province. By the terms Penn made with the 
first purchasers he was entitled to have two per cent. of 
this, or two hundred and twenty acres, in the “liberty 
lands” adjoining the city, and to have four whole lots and 
two one-fifth lots in the city. A good deal of this remained 
untaken up at his death, but his executor Silas Crispin 
obtained warrants for most of the balance. 

The most important of his tracts was his plantation 
called Well-Spring, containing one thousand six hundred 
and forty-six acres, in Dublin Township, Philadelphia 
County. This tract extended entirely across the lower part 
of the township, from Oxford Township to Moreland; it 
was divided into two parts by the centre line of Dublin 
ro Township, laid out by Holme, and called by him Susque- 
hanna Street or Road.’ The southwest portion, which was 
much the larger, Holme intended for his daughter Eleanor, 





1 This road was never opened through Dublin Township, though it is 
mentioned in the deeds to lands adjoining it, being a very convenient 
boundary, although purely imaginary ; all the original tracts laid out in 
this township ran from this line to the outer boundaries, about a mile 

and a half distant on either side. In Abington and Upper Dublin 
> Townships a road was opened very early, on the continuation of this 
line, which is still in use. 
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and on his map it bears her name; but she afterwards re- 
leased her right in it to her father; the northeast or smaller 
portion bears Holme’s own name on the map. The Penne- 
pack Creek ran through the larger part, and that part of it 
lying southwest of the creek covered the site of Holmes- 
burg. The village was not named for Thomas Holme, but 
for the family of John Holme, not known to be related to 
Thomas, into whose possession this part of the land passed 
at a later date. The school-house lot laid off in 1723 was 
situated on the lower boundary of the smaller portion of 
Well-Spring. Adjoining this smaller portion on the north- 
west, and separated from the larger part of the plantation 
only by the imaginary road, was a tract of five hundred 
acres belonging to Holme, which was not considered part of 
Well-Spring, although it lay in an angle formed by the two 
parts of the latter. On Holme’s map it is marked “ Samuel 
Clarridge,” and was laid out as part of his purchase, trans- 
ferred to Holme. The burying-ground was located on this 
tract, on the line of Susquehanna Road, 

Holme had a tract of one thousand acres in Hilltown 
Township, Philadelphia County (now Abington Township, 
Montgomery County), lying between the road and More- 
land; on his map it bears the names of Trial Holme and 
Daniel Heaphy, the latter having bought the lower half 
from Holme. The upper half is mentioned in Holme’s 
will as Pyne-Spring Plantation. He also had a tract of two 
thousand five hundred acres partly in Hilltown and partly 
in Upper Dublin Township, which the map gives as Clar- 
ridge’s; this is mentioned in his will, part of it being left to 
the children of his daughter Sarah, and to his grandchildren 
Rebecca and Marie Crispin. He also had one thousand 
acres farther out on the upper boundary of Upper Dublin 
Township, marked “ Richards & Arbury” on the map, which 
was probably a misprint for “ Richard Crossley,” in whose 
name it was taken up. 

Of his smaller tracts, one was his plantation of six hun- 
dred acres in Byberry, called Shaftsburie Plantation, which 
he sold in 1685 to Nicholas Rideout; it had a large frontage 
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on Poquessing Creek; on the map it bears Rideout’s name. 
Another was a triangular piece of land of one hundred and 
twenty acres in Oxford Township, adjoining the southwest 
part of Well-Spring. Another was taken up for six hun- 
dred and sixty acres in Bristol Township, Bucks County, 
on Neshaminy Creek, running back along the line of Mid- 
dletown Township; a re-survey showed this to contain only 
five hundred and seventy-four acres. Another was five 
hundred acres on the Schuylkill River, on the line of Lim- 
erick Creek; this was taken up by Holme’s executor to 
satisfy certain gifts he had made to his servants. He also 
had two hundred and seventy-five acres in Newtown Town- 
ship, Chester County, thirty acres of which were in the 
townstead ; and two hundred and fifty acres in Darby Town- 
ship, in the same county. 

Holme’s liberty lands amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-eight acres, instead of the two hundred and twenty 
he was entitled to; this was due partly to a change in 
Penn’s concessions to settlers and partly to Holme’s selling 
and buying rights before the land was laid out. He had 
one nearly triangular tract of eighty acres on Cohocksink 
Creek, about a mile and a quarter up from its mouth, and 
fronting on the creek about half a mile; it was situated in 
the region now between Oxford and Dauphin Streets and 
Eighth and Thirteenth Streets. Another of eight acres 
was on Wingohocking Creek, about half a mile above its 
junction with Frankford Creek; it was opposite the present 
Greenmount Cemetery. Holme also had twenty-eight acres 
adjoining this last tract, but not on the creek. These three 
tracts are shown on Reed’s map of the liberties. 

Holme’s principal city lot was the one his residence stood 
on, at the corner of Front and Mulberry Streets. It ran 
from Front four hundred and twenty-six feet along Mul- 
berry to Second Street, and one hundred and two feet on 
Front and Second. This lot carried with it a wharf prop- 
erty on the east side of Front Street." He had another lot 


1 The patent for the land on the river side called for one hundred and 
two feet on the east side of Front Street, and gave a privilege of extend- 
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on the northwest corner of Sixth and High Streets, one 
hundred and thirty-two feet on High and three hundred 
and six feet on Sixth Street. 

In right of his purchase from Crossley, he had two one- 
fifth lots; one of these was on the northeast corner of Front 
and Chestnut Streets, the whole lot being No. 20 on the 
plan. Holme evidently got the best choice in the partition 
among the five owners, as he secured the corner; his part 
had twenty feet on Front Street, and ran back three hundred 
and ninety-six feet along Chestnut to Second Street. This 
also carried with it a water front across Front Street. The 
other one-fifth lot was on High Street, beginning one hun- 
dred and forty-four and one-half feet west of Fifth; it had 
twenty-six feet on High Street and ran back three hundred 
and six feet. The two whole lots belonging to Holme in 
right of Samuel Clarridge’s purchase were originally laid 
out on the Schuylkill end of the city. As this part of the 
plan was changed soon after it was made, these could not 
have remained the same; it is probable that Holme never 
took them up. 


ing two hundred and fifty feet into the Delaware River. It specified 
that Holme was to leave a public cartway thirty feet wide along the 
bank; this is no doubt where the present Water Street runs. Holme 
was also to leave out a proportional part of the width of his bank lot, 
so that in the centre between Mulberry and Sassafras (Race) Streets 
there might be made a public stair down from the east side of Front 
Street. 
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THE FRONTIER FORTS OF PENNSYLVANIA: 


These volumes embody the result of the investigations of 
a Commission appointed by the Governor under an Act of 
Assembly, passed in 1898, providing for ascertaining the 
sites of the Provincial forts. Their publication will prove 
a very important aid to the study of our Provincial history. 
They are valuable not only because they tell us why the 
Provincial map of the State along the Blue Mountains and 
on the frontier farther westward is dotted with fortified 
posts to secure each eligible position, and because they tell 
us what service these posts rendered, but also because they 
refute the commonly received opinion that the Quakers, 
who were supposed to have held a majority in the Assem- 
bly prior to the Revolution, refused to erect forts or raise 
troops for the defence of the inhabitants of the frontier 
against the hostile French and Indians. It is time that the 
truth in this matter should be known, and we may well for- 
give the poor printing and the still poorer binding in which 
the result of the labors of this Commission is preserved in 
consideration of the great value of the material for our State 
history, which it for the first time has made accessible. 

It would appear from these volumes that, so far from the 
Province having been defenceless during the French and 
Indian wars, that there were erected during the campaigns 
of 1755-58, and that of 1763 (Pontiac’s war), no less than 
two hundred and seven forts, large and small, on the fron- 
tier by the order and at the expense of the Assembly of 
the Province, and that these were garrisoned by troops in 
its pay. 

This statement is so greatly at variance with that made ina 
petition presented in 1756 to the English Board of Trade and 
signed by some of the most respectable inhabitants of Phil- 


1 “ Report of the Commission to Locate the Sites of the Frontier Forts 
of Pennsylvania.” Two volumes. State Printer, 1896. 
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adelphia, which asserts that the Colony was then in “ a naked 
and defenceless state, and that it had not armed a single 
man, nor at the public expense provided a single fortifica- 
tion,” that it calls for a careful scrutiny. 

The Governor appointed a Commission, under the Act, of 
men of high character, who from long experience had become 
experts in business of this sort, and whose investigations 
might bear the stamp of official verity. These gentlemen 
were John M. Buckalew, Sheldon Reynolds, Henry M. M. 
Richards; J. G. Weiser, and George Dallas Albert. They 
divided the territory for exploration and survey into five 
distinct sections. They seem to have been most careful 
in their search for the sites of the forts, each one having 
had charge of the account of a distinct portion of the ter- 
ritory occupied by these posts, and each has given the 
story not merely of the location, size, and character of 
the forts in his district, but also of the circumstances 
which made them memorable by their connection with 
the defence of the frontier. Of the more important forts, 
as well as of many of the block-houses and their surround- 
ings, elaborate plans and maps are given, so that nothing is 
wanting to enable us to form a correct idea of the chain of 
posts which guarded the frontier and their dependence upon 
each other, and the manner in which, when in charge of com- 
petent garrisons, they served as barriers to the incursions of 
the savages. It will be observed, on examining these maps, 
that this chain of forts formed two distinct barriers to an 
enemy coming from the west, the outer one guarding what 
was the frontier against the French, in 1763, along the east 
bank of the Ohio (Allegheny) River from Kittanning to the 
southwestern corner of the State, and the other extending 
along the Kittatinny Hills, or Blue Mountains, from Easton 
to the Susquehanna at Harrisburg. The latter, or interior, 
line was specially intended to guard against Indian raids. 
Between the outer or western line and that on the Blue 
Mountains was another chain of forts, of which the principal 
were Lowther at Carlisle, Morris and Franklin at Shippens- 
burg, Granville at Lewistown, Shirley and Littleton at Bed- 
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ford, and Loudoun in Franklin County. The frontier was 
thus guarded by these three lines in Pontiac’s war in 1768, 
and, although the posts were in reasonable proximity to each 
other, it was found impossible, notwithstanding the efforts 
of their garrisons, to prevent many murders by the Indians 
of the inhabitants scattered around them. Other colonies 
besides Pennsylvania were, unfortunately, in the same con- 
dition. Virginia lost more by Indian murders than our- 
selves, and, with all their efforts, the inhabitants on the New 
England frontiers suffered greatly, as is well known, from 
scalping Indians. 

The Indian war broke out shortly after Braddock’s defeat, 
in July, 1755, and the first murderous raids of the savages oc- 
curred at various times from October, 1755, and during the 
year 1756. The settlements along the Blue Mountains were, 
as we have said, very much scattered, and the miserable 
habitants fell victims to the merciless savages even when 
forts intended for their protection were not far distant from 
their habitations. The hope of their serving as places of 
refuge to those who were exposed had been one of the chief 
reasons for their establishment. The forts, in this respect, 
do not seem to have answered the expectations of those 
who erected them. It must not be forgotten that the in- 
cursions of the Indians which were on the most extensive 
scale and the most successful were made at points not far dis- 
tant from some of the principal forts, the invaders not being 
deterred by the defence they presented. Thus, the attack 
upon the Harris party was made at a point not far from Fort 
Hunter; that upon Gnadenhiitten, near Fort Allen and Fort 
Norris; and that upon Tulpehocken, at a point near Fort 
Northkill. At this time—that is, in the early part of the 
Indian war—the Province had two regiments, amounting to 
eleven hundred men, in commission,—the one commanded 
by Dr. Franklin, on the northeastern frontier, and the other 
by Conrad Weiser,—besides a large number of men com- 
posing the garrisons of the different posts. The cost of these 
fortifications on the frontier was said to have been more than 
eighty thousand pounds, and the equipment and subsistence 
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of the men necessarily a large sum. One reason, perhaps, 
of the ill success of the Provincial troops in protecting the 
inhabitants was the want of a proper discipline and train- 
ing of the soldiers. It was the opinion of those who had 
had the longest experience in Indian warfare that the troops 
should not have been cooped up in garrisons, but should 
have been employed as rangers, and kept actively engaged 
in patrolling the exposed districts. The forts formed a bar- 
rier, however, which neither the French nor the Indians 
ever could pass so as to retain a permanent footing to the 
eastward. They seem to have failed in accomplishing the 
end for which they were built, owing to the peculiar mode 
of warfare adopted by the Indians. 

The story of the employment of the Provincial troops and 
the methods which were adopted to secure money for their 
pay and subsistence forms one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in our Provincial history, and one which embodies, per- 
haps, more fully than any other the nature and outcome of 
the perpetual dispute between the Proprietary and the Assem- 
bly of the Province as to their respective rights and powers 
in the government of the Province. The unexpected result 
of Braddock’s expedition had driven the inhabitants of the 
Province—not merely those on the frontier (at that time 
hardly more than a hundred miles from the chief city), but 
also throughout the whole Province—into a panic which de- 
manded efficient and immediate armed protection. <A con- 
troversy had long existed between the Governor (Morris) 
and the Assembly on fundamental questions in regard to 
their respective powers which it became necessary to settle 
without delay, in order to ascertain to which of the two de- 
partments of government—the executive or the legislative— 
the power of raising and equipping an army and of providing 
money for their pay and subsistence belonged. Of course, all 
parties agreed that something should be done to protect the 
inhabitants on the frontier made defenceless by the defeat of 
Braddock, and the only question between the Governor, sup- 
ported by the Proprietary party, and those who opposed the 
measures proposed by him to prevent further incursions of 
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the Indians was, that the Governor proposed that the troops 

j should form a Provincial militia, over which the Provincial 

authorities—that is, the Governor and his friends—should 

have complete control, especially in the appointment of all 

the officers, and that the money for their pay and equipment 

should be raised by a tax, from the payment of which the 

Proprietary estates should be exempted; while their oppo- 

nents contended that the military force should be composed 

a of volunteers, and that the tax imposed to raise money to 

support them should be levied upon all the estates in the 
Province, those of the Proprietaries not excepted. 

The defeat of Braddock occurred on the 10th of July, 
1755. On the arrival of the news at Philadelphia, the 
Governor, on July 26, convened the Assembly. On the 
second day of the session the Assembly granted an aid to 
the Crown of fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by a tax 
upon all the estates in the Province, including those of the 
Proprietaries. The Governor insisted that the latter should 
be exempt, but the Assembly was obstinate, resting upon 
its rights under the charter, and insisting that it taxed the 
Proprietaries’ estates as private and not as official property. 
These discussions caused great delay. Various schemes 
were proposed to induce the Governor to agree to the action 
of the Assembly, when, on November 22, 1755, the Pro- 
prietaries in England having sent word that if the Assem- 
bly would refrain from taxing their estates they would make 
the Province a present of five thousand pounds, the bill 
granting fifty thousand pounds for the use of the Crown 
and exempting the Proprietary estates from taxation was 
4 at last passed. It would appear, therefore, that the Assem- 
bly was perfectly willing to vote a general tax for this pur- 
pose, but that the Proprietaries—by far the largest private 
landholders in the Province—had instructed their Governor 
not to agree to any laws, no matter how essential to the 
safety of the Province they might be, by which the returns 
from their lands might be lessened. 

At the same time was passed “An act for the better 
ordering and regulating such as are willing and desirous of 
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being united for military purposes.” This act was also 
very distasteful to the Governor, who desired that a com- 
pulsory militia bill should be enacted giving him the sole 
power of the appointment of the officers and of the dis- 
bursement of the money provided for military purposes. 
However, the Assembly persisted, and the Governor was 
obliged to depend upon such a military force as the Assem- 
bly could be induced to give him. We are told in the pe- 
tition, to which we have referred, of certain members of the 
Proprietary party in Pennsylvania, which was argued before 
the Lords of Trade on the 26th of February, 1756, that 
notwithstanding these acts adopted by the Assembly, “ that 
Pennsylvania is the only one of the Colonies which has not 
armed a single man, nor at the public expense provided a 
single fortification to shelter the unhappy inhabitants from 
the continual inroads of a merciless enemy.” This state- 
ment is the basis of the old calumny against the Assembly. 
And yet on the 3d of February, 1756, Governor Morris, the 
deputy and agent of the Penns during the whole course 
of this dispute, sent a message to the Assembly in which he 
says “that everything possible (of course by virtue of these 
acts) had been done for the security of the Province, that 
a chain of forts and block-houses extending from the River 
Delaware along the Kittatinny Hills to the Maryland line 
was then almost complete, that they were placed at the 
most important passes, at convenient distances, and were 
all garrisoned with detachments in the pay of the Province, 
and he believed, in case the officers and men posted in them 
did their duty, they would prove a protection against such 
parties as had hitherto appeared on their borders.” 

And yet the Board of Trade had the hardihood to declare 
that the measures taken by the Assembly for the defence of 
the Province were improper, inadequate, and ineffectual! 
It may be that the persons who signed this petition, when 
they affixed their names to it, sincerely believed that the 
state of the Province was so deplorable that it justified 
the request made in the petition that the Quakers should 
be disqualified from sitting any longer as members of the 
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Assembly, because they would not vote for warlike measures ; 
but on the 26th of February, 1756, when the Penns, their 
agents and lawyers in London, must have known that the 
allegations in the petition had been proved false by the 
event, it is hard to understand what defence can be made 
for *mposing such absurd falsehoods on the Board of Trade. 

The Board, misled by such statements, was forced to con- 
clude “that there was no cause to hope for other measures 
while the majority of the Assembly consisted of persons 
whose avowed principles were against military service.” 
This allegation, equally unfounded with that concerning 
the inadequacy of the measures adopted by the Assembly 
for the defence of the Province, leads to the inquiry how 
far the Quakers were concerned in the legislation of that 
period. 

While many Quakers have, as is well known, conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms for any purpose, yet it is 
equally well known that on many occasions in the history 
of the Province they voted, while members of the As- 
sembly, large sums for the “‘ King’s use,”—that is, for pur- 
poses more or less of a military character. At this particu- 
lar crisis they voted for the “ Supply Bill” granting fifty-five 
thousand pounds; ten thousand pounds to supply General 
Braddock’s forces, and the same sum to be expended in pro- 
visions for the New York and New England forces under 
General Shirley at Crown Point. Although the Quakers 
did not hesitate to proclaim their well-known principles in 
regard to war at this time, and although they had a very 
deep conviction of the wrong done to the Delawares and 
Shawanees by the Proprietary government, they were not 
able to induce the Assembly to adopt their views, that 
body having indefinitely postponed a proposition to delay, at 
least, a war against these tribes. It is not to be forgotten, 
too, that it was owing to the kindly intervention and con- 
ciliation of these people that peace with the Indians was at 
last secured. But the conduct of the Quakers, for another 
reason, deserves credit rather than reproach from those who 
urged that the Indians should be crushed by force of arms. 
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A number of them voluntarily quitted their seats in the 
Assembly of 1756. The most scrupulous among them did 
not desire to be concerned in the war declared by the Gov- 
ernor against the Delawares and Shawanees, but they were 
not disposed to obstruct military measures in time of war. 
Hence a number of them voluntarily gave up their seats in 
1756, others requested their friends not to vote for them at 
the ensuing election; nor did any Quaker stand as a candi- 
date or request any one to vote for him at that election. 
Four Quakers were nevertheless chosen, but they refused to 
serve. The result was that in a House composed of thirty- 
six members, there were but twelve Quakers, and they held 
the opinion that the government should be supported in 
defence of the country; so that the Quaker majority in the 
Assembly was then lost and, it may be added, was never 
regained. 

Such is the true story of the line of defence along the 
Blue Mountains which our fathers established for the pro- 
tection of those who dwelt on the frontiers. We have not 
space here to give an account of the forts in the western 
part of the State, which is the less needed because of the 
admirable history of them contained in the second volume 
of this book. We trust that we have shown that our fathers 
did not allow their fellow-subjects on the frontier to perish 
by Indian raids for want of such aid as their money could 
give them, and that the Quakers especially are chargeable 
with no such cold-blooded cruelty. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION. 


The following papers relating to the Association of South 
Carolina are from the collection of manuscripts made by 
Gordon L. Ford, of Brooklyn, New York, and known as the 
Ford Collection. The ravages of time and war have left so 
little of the manuscript material of the Southern States 
that any contribution is welcome; and it is unusual to find 
a number of connected documents relating to one m easure 
or incident. The Association, reproduced in fac-simile, was 
adopted by the Council of Safety, and was intended to be 
circulated among the local divisions of the Colony for sig- 
natures. This copy must have been at one time a part of 
the records of the Council, for Laurens was the President 
of the Council, and his memorandum fixes the date and 
inception of the Association. 

The following letters are of interest in that they deter- 
mine who printed the Association : 


TIMOTHY TO LAURENS. 
“Sir, 

“ By your Servant I send two Copies of the Orders—and am 
writing off the third—for I could get no assistance. 

“The Association would have also been done, could I have got the 
third Proof corrected before Candle-Light—but as it is, it cannot be 
done before Tomorrow morning. This has been a most troublesome 
Undertaking, for I could in the same Time have done Ten times as 
much other Work. 

“Tf you have Occasion for the third Copy of Orders, it will be ready 
by the Time your Servant can return, and I am 

“Your most obed* hum” Serv‘ 
“PeT® TIMOTHY. 
“Friday Evening 

“Excuse this being open, having no wafer at Hand, and I would 

lose no Time.” 


“Peter Timothy presents his Compliments to Col. Laurens—had 
already (before the Servant came) delivered the third Copy of Orders, 
to Col. Thomson, who calld for it himself and said he would give it to 
Col. Laurens, 

VoL. xx.—18 
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“The address to Col. Fletchall stands on my book ‘ Thomas 
Fletchall, Esgr. in Camden District,’ but I believe the District is wrong. 

“‘ All the printed Association Papers are in the Speaker’s Desk. 

““T most heartily wish you Success, in your Effort 


To render Fletchall 
As zealous as St, Paul. 


“Ts not some Order omitted relative to the Letter now sent by 
“ Your most obedt. Servt 
“ Pet® TIMOTHY.” 


As there was a risk, in signing the Association, of trial for 
treason against the King should the British conquer, and an 
equal risk, in not signing, of persecution at the hands of the 
“Good People” of the Colony, the following papers were 
submitted to the members of the General Committee. I 
am unable to identify the writer of any of the three, but 
believe Pinckney to have prepared Numbers I. and II. 


gg, ene eee ee do solemnly swear, that I will not, 
directly or indirectly, disclose or discover any Part of the Speeches, 
Debates, Votes, or Proceedings that shall happen in this Committee, 
relative to any Person or Persons having refused to subscribe the Asso- 
ciation, unless Leave is first obtained from the General Committee 
for so doing.” 





II. 


‘* Resolved, That whosoever shall be reported to the General Committee, 
to have refused to sign the Association entered into by this Congress; 
the said General Committee shall forthwith cause such Person to appear 
before them, and upon his repeated Refusal to associate, or not offering 
such Reasons in Justification of his Refusal as shall be satisfactory, the 
Gen' Com” are directed to make such Order as they shall think consist- 
ent with sound Policy.” 


III. 


“7 do voluntarily and solemnly swear, 
upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, that during the present 
unhappy dispute between Great Britain and America, I will not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by Deed, Word or Writing, attempt to counteract 
or oppose the proceedings of the People of North America, and partic- 
ularly those of this my Native Country. So help me God.” 
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When the English did come in force into the Colony, 
measures were taken against those who signed the Associa- 
tion, and the following advertisement (in manuscript) shows 
that the “ Good People” must have passed through severe 
trials in trying to keep alive and free in the various changes 
of masters. 


“We do hereby Desire and Require By virtue of the Kings Proclama- 
tion and the Governors Authority to us derected, all Persons who have 
signed the Association to Appear before us and take the Oaths of Alle- 
gence if they do they may Expect Peace and Safety all in Friendship 
from their humble Servants. 

“‘ JOSEPH ROBINSON 


“PP, CUNNINGHAM. 
“SaLUDA RIVERS” 


“Major Robinson & Capt Cunningham Considering the distance for 
poor People has Appointed us to Receive their Names till persons be 
properly Quallifyed to Administer the Oaths of Allegence to them from 
their hble Sev* 

“P. HAWKINS 
“DANIEL JONES.” 


“Notice is given to the Publick that Cap* Paeris has made Oath and 
also Proved that the Council of Safety att Charles Town has been In- 
deavering to bring the Indians on the White People which proof I have 
to shew any Person who desires to see it from their hble sev‘ 

“P, HAWKINS.” 
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418, 


419. 


420. 


421. 


422. 


423. 


424. 


425. 


426. 


427. 


428. 


REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 1772-1822. 


. BY REV. WILLIAM ROGERS, D.D. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX. p. 517.) 


1799. 


Peter P. Walter of Phil* & Mary 
Reiley of Bedford, Penn{*. Wed? Ev® Jan’ 2. 


W" Paul & Eliza. Jenkins, Both 
of Phil*. Thursday Even® Jan’ 3. 


Benjamin Bray & Hannah Pancas, 
(Blacks) Both of Phil* on 
Thursd’ Even Jan’ 10. 


W" Moore & Sarah Christie, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even* Jan’ 27. 


Thomas Perkins of Phil* & Sarah 
Robinson of Naaman’s Creek, State 
of Delaware, Thursd’ Even® Feb’ 25. 


James Houston & Ann Watkins, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Even® Feb’ 25. 


George R. Lawton & Ann Pole, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* March 7. 


William Ward & Elizabeth Grible, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even* March 10. 


Henry O Neill of Baltimore and 
Elizabeth Bickerton of Phil*. Sunday 
Evening March 24. 


Robert Hamilton of Phil* & Jefse 
McNaughton of Cumberland C’ Pennfa. 
Monday Even® March 25. 


Philip Taylor of Phil* & Prudence 
Speechy of Burlington, New Jersey, 
Tuesday Evening, March 26. 
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429. Isaac Moore & Miriam Wells, 
L Both of Montgomery County, Pennfa. 
Monday April 1. 


480. James Bartlett & Mary Snyder, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Even‘ Ap' 1. 


481. W™ Gabb & Rebecca Wills, 
Both of Montg’ County, Pennfylv* 
Tuesday Even April 9. 


+ 432. Mark Thomson & Ann Mc 
Carman, Both of Montg’ County, 
Pennf*. Tuesday Even® April 9. 


488. William Copeland & Martha 
Wallace, Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev Ap! 18. 


484. Robert Sharp & Charlotte Thomson, 
Both of Phil*. Wednesd’ Even® May 8. 


485. Abraham Phillips & Mary Ryan, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* May 9. 


486. Cornelius McLean of New York & 
Elizabeth Espey of Phil*. Sat’ Evening, 
May 11. 


487. Nathaniel Walton & Elizabeth Brels- 
ford, Both of Bristol, Pennf*—Tuesd’ Even* 
May 21. 


438. Benjamin Free & Amey Wolverton, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* June 6. 


489. Honore Duon, Native of France, 
& Elizabeth Morris, of Phil*, Mond’ 
Evening June 10. 
. Elisha Brotherton & Elizabeth 
Wright, Both of Phil*. Mond’ Even‘ June 10. 
441. James Brotherton of Phil* & 
Ann Condon of Lamberton, N. Jersey, 
Thursd’ Even June 13. 


442. Francis L. Cooch & Elizabeth Maris, 
Both of Phil*. Mond’ Ev* June 17. 


448. George Ford & Elizabeth Montgo- 
mery, Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® June 20. 








5 


444, Justice Dobbin of Phil* & Charlotte 
Lewis of Delaware C’ Pennfa. Thurs. Ev* June 20. 


i 
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445. 


446. 


447, 


449. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


457. 


458. 


459. 


461. 


Thomas Mifflin Souder & Jane Keen, 
Both of Philad*. Mond’ Even® July 1. 


Samuel Cole of Portsmouth, N. Hampshire, 
& Susan Lloyd of Salem County, N. Jersey, 
Thursd’ Even* July 4. Americ" Independence! 


Joseph Whartnaby & Catherine Rich- 
ardson, Both of Phil*. Sat? Ev® July 18. 


. Thomas Wells of Phil* & Mary Iley, of 


Cumberland County, N. Jersey, Sund’ Ev® July 14. 


W" Peiffer & Ann Skellenger, Both 
of Phil*. Sat’ Evening, July 20. 


. James Parsons of Northampton, 


Bucks C’ & Rachel Canstelo of Derby, 
Delaware C’. Thursd’ Even* Aug‘ 1. 


Malcom Wright & Jane Patter- 

son, Both of Phil*. Sat’ Even* Aug* 8. 
Philip Hains & Susanna Shoe- 

maker, Both of Phil*. Sat’ Ev® Aug* 
the 10”. 


James Youmans & Frances 
Fox, Both of Phil*. Sund’ Ev Aug* 18. 


. Hugh Miller & Elizabeth McGon- 


negill, Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Aug* 27. 


. Elisha Salter of Princeton & Mar- 


garet Covenhoven of East Windsor, New 
Jersey, Sunday, Sep‘ 15. 


. Samuel Read & Frances Stirk, 


Both of Phil*. Wedn’ Even® Oct 16. 


Stephen Rufsel & Lydia King, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Even* Oct? 22. 


George Frank & Rachell Bicknell, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even® Oct. 24. 


George Anthony Rodgers of Willistown, 
Chest* CY Pennfa & Mary Fullin of Phil*. 
Friday Even® Oct* 25. 


. John Loughery & Esther Rush, Both 


of Phil*. Sat? Even® Nov. 16. 


Nathaniel Wiley & Hannah Wood, 
Both of Phil*. Sat” Even® Nov. 16. 
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462. 


468. 


464. 


465. 


466. 


467. 


468. 


469. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474. 


475. 


William Minster & Lydia Smith, 
Both of Goshen, Chest’ C’ Pennf*. Thursd’ 
Evening, Dect 5. 


Jefse McCall & Sarah Tufsey, Both 
of Chester County, Pennf*. Tuesd’ Event 
Dec 10. 


Noah Brady & Mary Rees, Both 
of Goshen, Chest? C’ Pennfa. Thursd’ Ev 
Dec’ 12. 


Henry Smith & Jane Roberts, 
Both of Abington, Montg’ C’, Pennfa, 
Friday, Dec’ 20. 


John Highland of Newport, New Castle 
County, Delaware; & Telitha Batten of Salem 
County, New Jersey, Thursd’ Even* Dec 26. 


John Kirkpatrick of Salem County, 
N. Jersey, & Keziah Coleman of Green- 
wich Cumberl* County. Tuesd’ Even* Dec’ 31. 


Fifty Couple. 


1800. 
William Brown & Elizabeth 
Edwards, Both of Philad*, Thursd’ 
Evening, Jan’ the 2°. 


John Saul & Susanna Gilbert, 
Both of Phil* Count’. Sund’ Ev® Jan’ 5, 


John Lenfesty & Mary Rudolph, 
Both.of Phil*. Sund’ Even* Jan’ 26. 


W” Ballentine & Mary Morrow, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Even* Jan’ 28. 


Joseph Husler & Martha Nash, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Even* Feb’ 18. 


Lewis Trimble & Sarah Holland, 
Both of Delaware County, Pennfylv*. 
Tuesday Even® Feb’ 18. 


John Speelman & Elizabeth Cook, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even Feb. 238. 


John Williams & Ann Dowling. Both 
of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* March 18. 








{ 
j 
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476. 


477. 


478. 


479. 


480. 


481. 


482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 


487. 


488. 


489. 


490. 


491. 


John Patterson & Letitia Mitchel, 

Both of Bristol, Pennf*. Sunday Evé 
March 23. 

Sam! Coree of M‘ Holly, & Charlotte 

Fithian, of Salem, Both of N. Jersey, Mond’ Evé 
March 24. 

Hezekiah Hawk of Glocest’ & Joanna 

Gannon of Salem Counties, New Jersey, 

Sunday Evening, March 30. 


Archelaus Gardner & Frances 
Bowen, Both of Phil*. Mond’ Ev® April 14. 


Andrew Thatcher & Mary Dickinson, 
Both of Phil*, Thursd’ Even* April 17. 


Thomas Jenkins & Mary Weaver, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Even® May 20. 


Harman Kinsey & Ann Merrick, 
Both of Bristol, Pennf*. Lord’s DY Ev® May 25. 


W" Rourk & Elizabeth Brady, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Even® May 26. 


William Vinyard & Catherine Brufs- 
tar, Both of the Northern Liberties, Phil*. 
Thursday Evening, May 29. 


Joseph Finour of Baltimore, & Mary 
Garrison, of Cumberland C’ New Jersey, 
Saturday Even* June 28. 


Henry Smith, formerly of Charleston, 
8. Carolina, & Martha Carey of Sufsex 
County Delaware, Wedn’ Even July 2. 


John Aborn & Mary Valens, Both 
of Philad*. Frid’ Even* July 4. Am? Ind°! 


Robert Edwards of the City & Su- 
sannah Whartanby of the County of 
Phil*, Thursd’ Even* Aug* 7. 


Jacob Hellings & Charlotte Rodman, 
Both of Buck’s CY Pennf*. Lord’s Day, Aug' 24. 


Peter Harvy & Sarah Wharry, Both 

from England, now of Phil*. Tuesday 
Evening, Sep* 2. 

Robert Craig & Jane Royston, 

Both of Phil*. Sat’ Even¢ Sep. 13. 
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492. James Guyger & Frances Holland, 
Both of Phil*. Sund’ Ev Sep. 14. 


493. Robert Taylor & Rachel Roney, 
Both of Phil*. Sat’ Event Sep. 27. 


494, John Brooks & Elizabeth Weaver, 
Both of Phil*. Sat” Even® Sep. 27. 


495. Dr. Isaac Cathrall & Ann Kay, Both 
> of Phil*. Wedn’ Even‘ Nov' 5. 
496. John Winner & Alce Winner, Both 
of Newtown, Bucks C” Pennf*. Sunday 
Even® Nov. 16. 


497. W™ Thompson & Margaret White, 
Both of Phil*. Mond’ Evs Nov. 24. 


498. Michael McKarnas & Catharine 

Dunlap, Both of Phil*. Wed’ E* Dec’ 3. 
499. Robert Cochran & Sarah Mallinson, 

Both of Phil*. Wed’ Evé Dec' 3. 


500. Thomas Davis of Radnor, Delaware 
County, Penn{*, & Esther Speakman of 
Easton, Chest‘ County. Thursd’ Dec* 18. 
501. Abel Kelly & Thomasin Scattergood. Both 
of Bristol, Bucks C’ Pennf*. Tuesd’ Evé Dec' 30. 


Thirty four Couple. 


1801. 


502. Samuel Chevalier of Phil* & 
Susannah Morgan of Cape May— 
Sunday Evening, Jan’ 18. 


503. W™ Bafsett of Hunterdon County, 
q New Jersey, & Anne Morgan of Chestt 
County Pennf*—Sunday Even’, Feb’ 1. 


504. John Deney & Jerusha Oliphant, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Event March 5. 


505. John Fry & Catherine Patterson, 
Both of Phil*. Saturday Evé March 14. 





506. John Sharpnack of Germantown, 
& Margaret Hains of Phil*. Sunday Eves 
March 22. 





= 
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507. Reuben Brotherton & Mary Hand- 
: kins, Both of Phil*. Mond’ Even Ap' 6. 


508. John Baker & Elizabeth Delaney, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd? Even* April 14. 


* 609. John Cook & Ann Britton, Both of 
Phil*. Tuesd’ Even® April 21. 


510. George Roberts Shaw & Mary Johnson, 
Both of Phil*, Wednesd’ Ev April 22. 


511. W™ Atkins & Rachel Thomee, Both 
of Phil*, Wedn’ Even April 22. 


512. W™ Richardson of Upper Merion, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennf* & Hannah Jones, 
of Providence, Delaware County, D*. 
Thursday P.M. April 23. 


518. Ebenezer Brown of Boston, Mafsachu- 
setts & Ann Johnson late of Dover, Great 
Britain. Tuesday Even* May 12. 


514. Edward McLaughlin & Ann Jack- 
son, Both of Phil*: Wedn’ Even* May 13. 


515. John Miles, Esq’ of Milesborough, Centre 
County, Pennf* & Mary Ingels of the Nor- 
thern Liberties, Phil* County, Thurs’ Ev® May 14. 


516. Solomon Robinson & Elenor Coyle, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Even® June 8. 


517. W™ Sutton & Anna Deal, Both of 
Phil*. Lord’s Day Even® June 14. 


518. Titus Yerkes, of Germantown Town- 
ship, Phil* County, & Mary Streaper of 
Lower Merrion, Montg’ County, Thursd’ June 18. 


519. James Roney & Sarah Paschall, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* June 25. 


520. Bryan Griffin & Elizabeth Murratt, 
Both of the North” Liberties. Phil*— 
Thursd’ Even June 25. 


521. Joseph Hill & Henrietta Vinyard, 
Both of Phil* North® Lib". Thurs’ E* June 25. 


522. Joseph Thatcher & Sarah Bollen, 
Both of Phil* N. Lib". Thursd’ Ev® July 9. 
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528. Jonathan Beach & Elizabeth Gilbert, 
Both of Lower Dublin, Phil* County, Lord’s 
Day Evening, July 19. 


524. Moses Taylor of Phil* & Mary 
Sheaff of Delaware C’ Pennf*. Thursd’? Ev* 
Sep. 10. 


525. Thomas Carney & Susan Boyle. 
Both of Phil*. Mond’ Even Sep. 21. 


526. Charles Moore of Phil* & Mary 
Coates of Montg’ C’ Pennf. Tuesd’ E* Oct. 6. 


527. Mathew Van Alstyne of New York, & 
Charlotte Height of Monmouth Count’. New 
Jersey (Shrewsbury) Thursd’ Even® Oct. 8. 


528. John Cousland & Frances Rea— 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® Oct 15. 


529. James Preol & Catharine Lone, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even® Octr 18. 


530. Cap* Joseph Reynolds of Norwich, 
Connecticut & Hannah Ingels of the 
Northern Liberties, Phil* C’. Thurs. E* Oct. 22. 


581. John Barney & Sarah Dunkerly, 
Both of the N. Lib* Phil*. Thurs. E* Oct. 29. 


582. W™ Vandergrift & Christener Mo- 
nington: Both of Bensalem, Buck’s OC” 
Pennf. Tuesd’ Even* Nov. 10. 


588. Charles Johnston & Christiana Guen- 
nip. Both of the North" Lib* Phil*. Mond’ 
Event Nov. 23. 
534. Malcolm McNeal & Sarah Oliver, Both 
of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* Dect 3. 
535. W™ Goodrich & Margaret Johnston, Both 
of Phil. Thursd’ Even* Dec* 17. 


536. George W. Helm & Lydia Newson. Both 
of Phila. Tuesd’ Even* Dec™ 22. 


Thirty five Couple. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


KEAN-MACOMB FAMILY RECORD.—From the entries in a New Testa- 
ment —- at Philadelphia by W. W. Woodward, 1809, I have copied 
the following data, taking the liberty of rearranging them in order: 

“Thomas Kean, sen., d. Oct. 26, 1802, of malignant fever, aged 55 


years. 
“Mary Potter, wife of Thomas Kean, b. March 13, 1750; d. March 14, 
1 


ae 

“Children of Thomas Kean, sen., and Mary (Potter) Kean: 

“T, Margaret, b. May 9, 1779; d. Sept. 12, 1781. 

“TI. Alexander, ‘first son,’ b. Jan. 18, 1781; d. August, 1798. 

“TIT. Matthew, b. March 20, 1782; m. Elizabeth Wilson Macomb 
(b. Oct. 18, 1783), on Monday evening, May 8, 1815, the Rev. Doctor 
Read performing the ceremony; she d. Jan. 20, 1818, four hours after 
having given birth to a son, James Macomb, aged 34 yrs., 3 mos., 7 days. 
He m. 2d, Elizabeth Lewden Robinson (née Lewden?), July 27, 1824, 
the Rev. E. R. Gilbert —a the ceremony; she d. July 6, 1856, 

ed 74 yrs.,7 mos. Issue: 1. Thomas, b. Nov. 16, 1816; d. Aug. 8, 
1831; 2. James Macomb, b. Jan. 20, 1818; d. Aug. 11, 1831. 

“TV. Mary, ‘second daughter,’ b. July 5, 1784; d. Nov. 17, 1852. 

“V. Thomas, ‘third son,’ b. Feb. 5, 1786; d. Aug. 18, 1802. 

“VI. John, ‘fourth son,’ b. May 31, 1788. 

“VII. Jane, ‘third daughter,’ b. May 31, 1792 (?); d. Sept. 7, 1792. 

“VIII. William, ‘fifth son,’ b. March 28, 1792 (?); d. Nov. 7, 1813. 

“TX. Margaret Jane, ‘fourth daughter,’ b. Jan. 12,1794; m. Thomas 
Wilson, Dec. 12, 1812; d. March 25, 1826.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF THOMAS LAMAR TO HENRY HILL, OF 


PHILADELPHIA.— 
“ Lonpon, April 6 1770. 


“.. . Nothing Material with regard to America has passed in the 
House since my last, except the notice given a few days agoe of a motion 
to be made on Monday next for taking off the Duty on Tea which I 
am almost certain will be over-ruled, because Administration has 
already deliv’ their opinions on that head, which they seldom give up 
easily, & because I believe it is against the rules of Parliament to alter 
a Bill in the same Sessions it was made. However I heartily wish an ex- 

edient may be found to bring such a desireable ——— object to a 
appy Issue, and it may be done, if the Ministry would but relax a little 
in their —, Idea of Sovereignty, to which only extends that paltry 
Tax on Tea. The Landed Interest of this Country has since my last 


exerted themselves for the exportation of wheat in September next, and 
altho’ they failed in their endeavours, yet there is scarce a doubt of its 
taking place at the next meeting of Parliament, if the present harvest 
turns out a good one; the price is about 32/ ® q® wherefore our Friends 
in America should avail themselves of the mean time for probably the 
Parliament will not meet till January next, unless we should have a war.” 
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SECOND EDITION OF “‘GWYNEDD.’’—I have decided, since the issue of 
my circular some months ago, to proceed with the issue of a second 

ition of ‘ Historical Collections relating to Gwynedd,” and expect 
to have it ready early in the autumn. I have also pleasure in stating 
that I have found the four fine etched plates by Miss Blanche Dillaye, 
used in the first edition, and I propose to use at least three of them in 
the second. 

HowarpD M., JENKINS. 
Gwynedd, Pennsylvania, 6th mo. 15, 1896. 


BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN.—“ Lieut. Col. Smith, who was wounded 
while carrying a flag to Mr. Chew’s house in the battle of Germantown— 
found him in a low condition, his leg being mortified.” — Abstract from a 
letter. 


S1egn-BoarpDs.—The PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XIX. p. 467, 
contains some verses on sign-boards. On Thirteenth Street, at the cor- 
ner of the alley above Locust Street, where the building of the College 
of Physicians now stands, there stood in my boyhood days a small two- 
story frame tavern. On the sign over the door was painted— 


“IT William McDermot lives here 
I sells good Porter, Ale and Beer, 
I’ve made my sign a little wider 
To let you know I sells good Cider.” 


Out in West Philadelphia, about ten years ago, there stood a large 
building, and on it this sign: 


“ Domestic and Imported Segars manufactured here.” 
JOHN HILL MARTIN. 


PHILADELPHIA TAX ListTs.—Since such records are valuable genea- 
logically, I will mention that the earliest is for the year 1693 ; its MS. is 
in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
A printed copy is in Vol. VIII. p. 82 of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. 
After this date, down to 1774, all the lists are lost, excepting those for 
the years 1734 and 1756. The MSS. of these are also in the said library. 
The lists at the City Hall begin in the year 1774 and go on, with some 
gaps, down to the present time. As my search was made more than eight 
years ago, the number of missing lists may have increased. If not 
already done, the city might well order a list of the old ones made and 
preserved. 3 


A Suacestion To InQquiRERS.—The editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE would be doing a good service, I am sure, to many of its 
readers by inserting a note on the subject of acmage | pe in letters 
of inquiry on historical and genealogical matters. e writer of this 
finds by experience (and no doubt others have done so) that many 
persons write to him asking questions, without enclosing a stamp or a 
stamped envelope. This is a curious and probably unintentional neglect, 
but as it is purely a matter of courtesy to make any — at all in such 
cases, the inquirer surely should not expect it at any other expense than 


his own. I should not mention the matter if it did not seem that such 
a hint is really required. aed 
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Queries, 


WILLIAM Nrxon.—Information requested of. the ancestry of William 
Nixon, who settled in North Carolina in 1780, coming from Virginia. 
Lincolnton, North Carolina. A. Nrxon. 


Hastines.—The full date and place of death of Dr. John Granbery 
Hastings is requested. He received his collegiate degree from Harvard 
College in 1831, and his medical degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1834. E. J. 


Hi.u.—Information is wanted of the ancestors and descendants of 
John Jacob Hill, of Windsor Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
who on July 3, 1739, was married to Maria Appolonia Merkling 
(Merkle), pon | had the following children : 

Anna Maria, born July 24, 1740; married Nicholas Hildebrandt. 

Ann Catarina, born November 27, 1741; married Adam Myer. 

John Jacob, born January 29, 1744. 

John Christian, born March 7, 1746. 

2 daughter, name not given, married John Hefferly. 

eter. 


er. 
Freirick, married Maria Hottenstine, widow of Jacob, and daughter 
of Jacob Levan. 
These people were identified with the old Moselem (Autelaune) 
Church, Saenet Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. C. F. H1tt. 


WASHINGTON.—In a Paris catalogue just received I find the following: 
®““WasHINGTON (Thomas), général de l’Indépendance Américaine, 
mort en 1818.—Lettre autographe signee au Col. James Jackson a 
Augusta. Lacrosse Station, 14 Aoft 1782, 3 pp. in-4. Rare.” 

Who was this Thomas Washington ? 

Alleghany, Pennsylvania. Isaac CRAIG. 


MAcDoONALD—ScHocKA.—Information desired of the date of marriage 
of William (?) Macdonald and —— Schocka; and baptismal record of 
John Macdonald, son of the above, who was born in 1780. Moore. 


Rev. Joun Montcomery, A.M., College of Philadelphia, 1766, born 
August, 1748, at Ledbury, Hereford, of which he was vicar; died 1802; 
left his property to his “ Wife Margaret [Dulany] Montgomery. If she 
died pod their children without heirs, the property to be divided between 
his brothers Robert and Samuel Montgomery and his sisters Hannah 
Morrison and Anne Hall, now or late of the township of New London, 
in the County of Chester and Province of Pennsylvania in North 
America.” is executors Walter Dulany (his brother-in-law) and 
James Brookes both predeceased him. is daughter, wife of Rev. 
James Watts, alone left descendants, and her grandson is Rev. Robert 
Eyton, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Information desired of the de- 
scendants of above-named brothers and sisters. T. H. M. 


TayLor.—Peter and Philip Taylor, brothers, resided in Dublin Town- 
ship, Philadelphia County, in 1708. Information is desired of their 
parentage and from whence they emigrated; also how they are related 
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to Peter Taylor, of Philadelphia and Bristol, who married Eleanor 
Whartnaby, of Bristol, about 1758, and died in Cheltenham, Mont- 
gomery County, in 1784. J. G. R. 


Replies. 


BARNITZ.—Jacob Barnitz was ensign in Captain Christian Stokes’s 
Fourth Company, First Battalion, York County Associators, Colonel 
Michael Swope commanding. In the capture of Fort Washington, No- 
vember 16, 1776, he was wounded in both legs and taken prisoner, and 
for fifteen months was confined in New York City. In 1806 one of his 
legs was amputated from the effects of the old wound. From 1785 to 
1824 he served as Recorder of Deeds and Register of York County. 
7 = buried in the cemetery attached to Zion Lutheran Church, 

ork. 


Book Rotices. 


ANDREW GREGG CuRTIN: His LIFE AND SERVICES. Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Egle. M.D. 521 pp. Walter H. Barr, 1001 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The memoir before us is composed of a series of chapters contributed 
by gentlemen who intimately shared the opinions and sustained the 
measures of the great War Governor of Pennsylvania. They are the 
best witnesses to the facts they relate, and they testify at a time when 
their recollections are perfect. The editor, Dr. William Henry Egle, 
has been ably assisted by the Hon. M. S. Quay, William B. Mann, 
A. K. McClure, Wayne “rth = James A. Beaver, Harry White, 
Galusha A. Grow, Craig Biddle, Thomas V. Cooper, W. Hayes Grier. 


T. J. Coffey, William H. Armstrong, General Fitz-John Porter, and 
others. The work is liberally illustrated and an acceptable contribution 
to the biographies of distinguished Pennsylvanians. 
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EXTRAOTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 


COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 





Statement of Finances, December 31, 1895. 


Dr. 

The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following: 
To Real Estate , : ‘ . ‘ . $126,201 41 
TolInvestments . . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 103,559 28 
To Cash . ° ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘s . 10,187 79 

Cr. 


The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 





General Fund, Investments . > $5,500 00 
os “Real Estate Loan . 5,500 00 

” “Cash 40 96 
Binding Fund, Investments . 5,300 00 
= “Cash ‘ 57 29 
Library Fund, Investments . 18,505 00 
1 “Cash Uninvested 2,000 00 

5 “ Cash. : 29 18 
Publication Fund, Investments 87,254 28 
is “Cash 2,333 32 
Endowment Fund, Investments 37,000 00 
ae “ Cash 690 03 
Real Estate, Investments 120,701 41 
si “Cash r . * is 193 42 
Balance Donation for Harleian Publications 58 00 
Church Records Fund . , 100 00 
English Records Copying Fund 4,147 00 
John ClementjFund ‘ 140 00 
Sundries . ; 848 64 
$239,898 48 $239,898 48 
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General Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1,1895 . . ‘ : $10 26 
Annual Dues, 1895 : A : ‘ , . 7,840 00 

Interest and Dividends . i ‘ : ‘ . 855 31 

Trustees Endowment Fund . : ‘ ; . 1,422 75 
Donations ‘ . ; " ‘ . r ‘ 240 33 

$9,868 65 

Disbursements: General Expenses and Taxes for 1895 . 9,827 69 
Balance in hands of Treasurer , ‘ ‘ ‘ roe $40 96 


Library Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 11,1895. . , . $534 01 
Interest, Dividends, and Sales : ; . . 1,119 87 

$1,653 38 

Disbursements: Books purchased in 1895. . : . 1,624 25 
Balance in hands of Trustees . : , : ; ‘ $29 13 


Binding Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1,1895 . ‘ ‘ . $129 09 
Interest and Dividends . ; , : ‘ ‘ 297 00 

$426 09 

Disbursements: Binding Books, 1895. : ‘ , , 368 80 
Balance in hands of Trustees . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ $57 29 


Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments ‘ ‘ : $1,422 75 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer of General Fund . - 1,422 75 
Publication Fund. 

Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1,1895 . ‘ . $1,865 46 
Interest, Dividends, and Rents’. ; ‘ . 2,062 29 
Subscriptions to Magazine, Sales, ete. . ‘ . 1,004 58 

4,932 33 

Disbursements for 1895 . : . . , . $2,584 48 . 

Capital . x é . ‘ . ‘ , 14 53 

apital Accoun 2,599 01 
Balance in hands of Trustees . : ‘ . ‘ . $2,333 32 


Von. xx.—19 
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Gilpin Fund, 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1895 
Interest . , : 2 
Sale of Duplicates, ete. 


Disbursements for 1895 . 


Balance in hands of Trustees 


$571 86 
2,956 93 
142 00 
$3,670 79 
2,788 80 


$881 99 





a 
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